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THE PROFESSIONAL FACE. 
THE professional face is an essentially different thing 
from the face of common, and still more particularly of 
social, life. And as every body has something profes- 
sional about him, or at least a status that he has occa- 
sionally tosupport, all—all, from the king tothe beggar, 
are in the way of exemplifying this difference. The 
jolliest of monarchs—even Charles II., we doubt not— 


would exhibit an arrangement of the facial muscles, - 


when addressing his parliament from the throne, very 
diverse from that which he put on in his hours 
of private ordinary life. The judge, as all the world 
knows, has a face for the bench ; and even the lawyer 
will look over your case in his office with a phiz to- 
tally at odds with that he hailed you with yesterday 
on the street. A banker whom you meet in a convi- 
vial party, and whom you may have set down as the 
most friendly and amiable fellow on earth, will, if 
you desire him to discount a bill next day, put ona 
look that absolutely frightens you. Even the houest 
shopkeeper assumes a kinder face when you come 
upon his civility for a sight of a newspaper, or a glance 
into a directory, than when you propose becoming a 
customer. He has his civility-face and his business- 
face, as a regular fixed principle, so that the trouble 
you give him in the one case seems to be actually more 
pleasant than the benefit you confer upon him in the 
other. Whether it be true, as Sterne alleges, that an 
unconfessed enmity rises between men who propose to 
transact business with each other, I know not; but 
certes the faces appropriate to the two different affairs 
are most decidedly different. The late Mr Hazlitt, 
in one of his acute essays, remarks what a solemn 
thing business is. The worship of Mercury and Plutus 
is in many instances more solemn than some other 
kinds of worship from which better things might 
be expected. Ester any well-employed shop, and 
certainly nothing will strike you so much as the 
seriousness of every body, both shopmen and pur- 
chasers. No place, to me—not even a cathedral—so 
thorouglily awes down the senses, as a bank: it is 
positively oppressive. When my evil fortune happens 
to lead me into such a scene, my feeling is—any 
money for a smile. A natural look would be worth 
the highest heap of notes that lies upon that great 
extended table. The sliest possible twinkle of the 
eye, from the humblest and greenest of the clerks, 
would be felt like a sunbeam after three days’ rain. 
This solemnity enters into the business-face of every 
sort of business-man. Suppose, in the midst of a 
pleasant chat with a bookseller at his door, you re- 
member that a few quills are wanted at home—why, 
the slightest hint of the matter shoots him on the 
wing of the gayest remark, and down he comes tum- 
bling to the earth, with your order sticking in his side; 
and till all that business has been settled, he would as 
soon think of plucking out his eyes, as of kindling 
them up with the least spark of his usual good hu- 
mour. But of all men on earth, there are none who 
wear two aspects so utterly various as the doctors. 
The doctor—delightful fellow!—who is there, of 
all your friends, whose voice, as he stumps along your 
passage on a common visit, sends before him a more 
hilarious feeling, or whose face, as he enters, so per- 
fectly brightens all around it? None—no man can 
equal him as a companion—he is “ every body’s body” 
—his good humour, his stories, his cheering laugh, 
every thing about him, speak a merry heart, and 
many @ merry heart does he make! But send for 
him professionally: what a solemnity in his knock !— 
what an awful quietness as he glides through the ves- 
tibule and up stairs !—and, when the door opens, what 
& vision bursts on your view! Thereis the mercurial 


irrepressible wag, transformed, by an unaccountable 
magic, into the most serious and polite Rhadaman- 
thus that ever your eyes beheld. No longer your 
companion and friend—no more laughing and joking 
—there he is, “a terrible show!” It is in vain you 
try to restore him to himself—I mean to his former 
or usual self: you may out with an allusion to the 
most ludicrous of all the ideas that kept up the roar 
last night ; but it glides away from his face without 
so much as tickling a single nerve. He has no “ re- 
morse of voice.” His object is the well-being and 
safety of his patient—he is enveloped in mystery—he 
can’t take wine—and his stay is short. Many people 
imagine that the doctors delight in fevers, broken 
limbs, and other ills; but nothing can be more 
untrue. For, doubtless, although indisposition and 
disease may be termed a doctor’s estate, yet he never 
views an invalid but as a trespasser on his property ; 
nor is his mind ever at ease until the intruder is either 
removed to a more convalescent spot, or “ taken off.” 
It may be observed, too, how leniently the doctor be- 
haves to such trespassers as do not bother him much, 
but who, upon receiving “advice,” come out of his 
path discreetly. In such cases it is generally a very 
slight fine. But to such invalids as are of an unto- 
ward nature, and will roam through his whole pro- 
vince of diseases, then is his wrath very great, and 
he will amerce his victim in a very heavy penalty, 
besides a period of long imprisonment, by way of ex- 
ample. But this is from our purpose, and we will 
rather follow the doctor for a couple of days during 
his progress, that we may be with him both in his 
social and professional capacity. 

Now, let us suppose that the doctor, good honest 
fellow, is invited to dine at Mr Cranston’s, in the 
Neuk—a mansion famed for hospitality. A consider- 
able number of friends have come from town to en- 
joy a day or two’s sport over the hills, so that, what 
with strangers, and the family itself, the party is 
pretty numerous. Well, ’tis near dinner-time, and 
all are assembled in the drawing-room save the doctor, 
who is observed, however, to turn the broken tower 
at an easy trot, just as the clock is on the stroke of 
five. He has rounded that corner fifteen times in the 
season, for the last twelve years, almost at the same 
instant of time. A correct fellow the doctor, and 
knows old Cranston’s system. The doctor is now 
leading his nag up the avenue, and Harry Cranston 
is on the saddle ; for little Harry always gets a ride 
to the stable-door when the doctor is coming to din- 
ner. John, the hostler, now approaches, touches his 
hat, and takes hold of the doctor’s beast. John, poor 
fellow, has a wife that’s very delicate, and he con- 
siders it his duty to be attentive to the doctor’s horse. 
The doctor makes some inquiries of John concerning 
his wife, after which John remarks that the doctor’s 
horse is a prime feeder, and there are grand oats in 
the kist. ‘ Ay, ay, John,” says the doctor, “ both 
man and beast must eat, John. And see that all is 
right, John, about a quarter before ten.” “ Yes, 
sir; yes, sir!” The doctor next takes a glance into 
the stable, to see on what sort of cattle the gentlemen 
are mounted, and moreover to ascertain—which he 
can do from mark of beast—who may be present; a 
piece of intelligence he may turn to some account as 
he enters the drawing-room ; for the doctor likes to 
enter with a joke upon his front, generally referring 
to some one of his fellow-guests. 

The doctor is now ushered into the drawing-room : 
his bearing is gentlemanly, and nothing can surpass 
the cheerfulness his piesence seems to give rise to in 
the assemblage. Of course he is familiar with the 
house, and feels at home. The doctor, on such occa- 


sions, is always at his ease. He has only been about 
five minutes in the room ; yet he has already sounded 
his key-note for the evening, and found that the pitch 
is just the thing—all that could be desired. Dinner 
is announced, and Mrs Cranston has a liberal presen- 
tation of arms. But the doctor, who is ever on the 
watch in regard to these points, is first in hand—and 
a lady, it is well known, prefers her physician to all 
the world, her husband hardly excepted. Mrs C. takes 
his arm, and the doctor, rather soundingly, says some- 
thing about “‘these youths and bloods now-a-days,” 
as they proceed down stairs. Placed at the lady’s 
right hand, the doctor next takes care that he shall be 
the first to ask Mrs C. to drink wine : another getting 
the precedence of him in this, might be the means of 
putting his system out of tune for the rest of the night. 
The doctor (who by the bye is a married man with 
a considerable family) keeps up a sprightly smatter 
with two pretty young ladies opposite, nieces of Mr 
Cranston. Heis already, of all the gentlemen, become 
the favourite, and none of the ladies will believe him 
to be married—a pleasant case. After a few rounds 
of wine, however, the ladies withdraw; and, as Jack 
Falstaff says, 
«« Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night.” 

Old Mr Cranston, good easy man, is even in higher 
spirits than usual, apparently delighted with the rich 
humour of the party. All is warm and glossy, and 
the doctor is in the plenitude of his jocularity—no 
one who had merely seen him professionally could 
believe him to be the same being—so rich and full 
of fun is the doctor. His wit (for such ought all 
to be termed which creates amusement in company) 
is most charming. Indeed, the doctor is the life of the 
party. His old friends are quite delighted, and the 
strangers are all in raptures with their new acquaint. 
ance. ‘He’s a grand chap, the doctor!” ‘Odd, 
doctor,” says Mr Young of Spilaw (a venerable old 
boy), “it’s astonishing what a fund o’ amusement and 
guid humour you have after a’! Let us see you, man, 
up the hill about four o’clock on Friday next. My son 
is to be out wi’ some o’ his Edinbro’ birkies; and 
there’ll be some clever chaps amang them, I’ll warrant.” 
John, who is punctual to the doctor’s instructions, 
brings the horse to the door, which is duly intimated ; 
*tis exactly the quarter from the hour, and the doctor 
will take three quarters of an hour to ride home. The 
doctor now takes his departure; and just as he is all 
booted and spurred, he pops his head in at the room 
door to deliver himself of his finishing joke, which is 
sure to set the table in a roar. He instantly descends 
the stairs, almost astounded at the noise himself hath 
made. He has yet, however, another and unavoid- 
able, but pleasant duty to perform, namely, to bid the 
ladies a courteous good-night ; and here the doctor is 
more engaging than ever. He has all that amiable, 
sweet, lightish, coquettish way, which is ever pleasing 
to the gentler sex. He has also observed something in 
the dining-room that he knows may be mentioned to 
advantage in the drawing-room. “ The two beaux— 
poor fellows—sorely put about—met with their deserts 
—will warn them against gazing on beauty for the 
future.” Having partly spoken, partly nodded, and 
partly winked, this pleasing information, he departs 
amidst the titter of amusement and delight which 
bursts from the young ladies. ’Tis his last—his mas. 
ter-stroke. He is now cantering up the avenue, and 
yet the parting-buzz he has excited in both rooms is 
not yet subsided. What a glorious fellow is the doctor! 

Yes, gentle reader, this is the doctor in his social 
capacity—the favourite of old and young, of blooming 
maids and sober matrons, of ‘*birkies” and ld boys” 
and all. But let us see the doctor next day on a pro« 
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fessional visit to the same hospitable mansion. Mrs 
Cranston has not been so well this morning, and the 
doctor has been sent for. And, oh, who that saw him 
last night sipping his ninth glass of port (the noontide 
of his solatium), could by any exertion of eyes or aid 
of spectacles recognise him, as he slowly heaves and 
swells along the passage, breathing-full of medical effi- 
cacy, and with countenance so important and steadfast, 
«That the affrighted globe itself 
Should yawn at alteration.” 

Can this be the man of yesterday ?—and how is it ? 
What unseen mystery can have caused so great and 
sudden a change? What force, what hidden agency, 
or what propelling power, can be employed to keep it 
up? He sees his friends of yesterday—but he knows 
them not; they talk—but he only bows. Will it be 
ever thus? Oh! no, no, no!—he is only at present 
on a professional visit. And here lies the grand 
mystery. If you were to find the doctor in his high- 
est mood, in the very torrent, tempest, whirlwind of 
his mirth, you have but to whisper in his ear of an 
accident or broken limb up the way, and instantly his 
whole spirit effervesces ; his face smooths into a stern 
calm, and he goes forth upon his mission with all the 
formality of a moving tower. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMS. 

(Second and concluding Article.) 

PuayTs, like animals, have their several stages of 
life. In infancy they are delicate and feeble ; in mid- 
dle age, they are strong, of a firmer texture, less sus- 
ceptible of injury from slight causes, and in the high- 
est state of perfection and the full enjoyment of all 
their powers; after exercising these for some time, 
they take on symptoms of decline, and rapidly hasten 
towards decay and death. The life of animals presents 
the same appearances: some have a longer, some a 
shorter period of existence, and each stage of it is ex- 
tremely varied in various species. All this is evident 
—from the long-lived elephant to the insect of an hour 
in the one kingdom; and from the oak which braves 
the storms for ages, to the night-flowering ceres in the 
other. Some animals perish as soon as they have pro- 
vided for the continuance of their species, and some 
plants do the same. Without exercise, animals are 
found to become weak and sickly, and of a lax fibre; 
while muscular motions increase the vigour of the 
body, giving tone and firmness to the whole system. 
We are inclined to think that motion is no less neces- 
sary to the vegetable : that it does exist in many, is too 
obvious to pass unnoticed ; and it probably takes place 
in all plants, though so slowly in most as to elude ob- 
servation. Their agitation from winds compensates 
for the want of great voluntary motion, and in a mo- 

derate degree strengthens their whole fabric. 

To the maintenance of both animal and vegetable 
life, air is necessary ; and in both itis received into the 
system, and a certain principle taken from it to keep 
up the phenomena necessary to life, and to enable the 
various organs to perform the offices for which they 
have been destined. It is, however, unnecessary in 
this place to enter largely upon this great point of ana- 
logy between plants and animals, as it would involve 
us, in order to be perfectly understood, in a lengthened 
discussion upon Yr and its consequences, quite 
inconsistent with cursory view which we are at 

t taking of the general question. We cannot, 
» avoid in this place shortly alluding to the 
very wonderful adaptation of plants and animals to 
each other ; so great, indeed, is this relation, that the 
one is essential to the other. We have just observed 
that the surrounding atmosphere is necessary both to 
animal and vegetable life; and it is so, by affording 
one of its constituent principles termed oxygen for 
bringing about the purification of the blood. Now, 
whence is this principle derived? It is chiefly from 
vegetables, which give it out or expire it; for plants 
breathe as well as animals. Thus we see how essen- 
tial the vegetable kingdom is to animal life. And 
now, how, on the other hand, are animals essential 
to the well-being of vegetables ? Another constituent 
principle of air is carbon, which is just as obnoxious 
to animal life as oxygen is essential to it; while, at 
the same time, it is absolutely n to plants— 
and they thus obtain it :—The blood in its circulation 
through the body becomes greatly contaminated by 
this deleterious principle; which afterwards, when it 
reaches the lungs, is exchanged for the oxygen afforded 
oz pam, they in like manner receiving the carbon 
which they require. 

In all animals there is a certain of perceiv- 
ing stimuli, which, as including irritability, sensibi- 
lity, and perhaps some other modifications, may be 

collectively, excitability. Health depends upon 
the due adjustment of this ty; action tends to 


exhaust or diminish it, while by rest it is again ac- 
cumulated or recruited. When greatly reduced, a 
corresponding debility supervenes, and its total ex- 
haustion constitutes death. From these premises, it 
necessarily follows, that exercise, the stimulus of food, 
and the other stimuli by which the functions of life 
are maintained, havea tendency to lessen this faculty ; 
and it will beeasily understood how, when excitability 
is lowered to a certain standard, the state called sleep 
isinduced, during the continuance of which it is again 
recruited, and the body again rendered capable of per- 
forming its proper duties. Hence, it follows that this 
faculty will be greatest in the morning, and gradually 
decrease during the day, until it again falls to that 
point at which sleep occurs. In the same manner, 
plants are more lively and excitable in the morning 
than the evening, when they also require the salu- 
tary refreshment of sleep. 

Animals contrive to relax at night those muscles 
which have been most upon the stretch during the 
day ; and towards evening, plants are known to fold 
up their leaves, and to continue in that state until 
morning, when they again expand. Some persons 
have imputed this presumed sleep of plants to the ab- 
sence of the heat of the sun, asserting that the ab- 
straction of this stimulus is the cause of a drooping of 
the leaves of vegetables. But plants kept in a hot 
room, where the heat is uniform day and night, fail 
not to contract their leaves in the same manner as 
those exposed tothe open day. The same is observed 
in the lightest nights, and noticed in plants confined 
in rooms brilliantly illuminated during night. All 
plants, during sleep, dispose their leaves so as to give 
the best protection to the young stems, flowers, and 
fruits. The leaves of the tamarind fold round the 
fruit; the leaves of the chickweed, and others which 
are placed upon the stalk in opposite pairs, rise per- 
pendicularly during the night, and join so closely at 
the top as to conceal the flowers. The flowers of some 
plants, also, alter their position during the night; 
some enclosing themselves in their calyces, or shutting, 
as it is commonly called; and others hanging their 
heads towards the earth. All resume their original 
position in the day-time. We have already alluded 
to the question whether plants be or be not possessed 
of sensibility. By some authors, all the motions of 
vegetables have been ascribed exclusively to irritabi- 
lity—but this property seems incapable of accounting 
for many of them; and it appears less reasonable to 
conceive, that actions or movements which indicate 
something very like choice and design, are owing to 
irritability alone, than to believe that plants are 
sessed of an inferior degree of sensation and volition. 
But without asserting that plants do possess such 
qualities, we would observe, that many of their mo- 
tions are inexplicable by the former doctrine, while 
they admit of an easy and rational solution by the lat- 
ter ; and that their admission, far from detracting from 
the attributes of the Almighty, enlarges the sphere of 
his benevolence, and extends it more widely. 

An impulse given to any part of the animal body is 
rapidly communicated to the whole, with a degree of 
violence proportioned to the action and nature of the 
power applied. In like manner, prick or irritate the 
fibre of the sensitive plant, the effect is universally 
felt, and nearly all the leaves contract. Many other 
vegetables obey the same laws—probably all do so; 
though from the slowness of the contraction it may 
escape perception. The higher classes of animals can- 
not survive the loss of any considerable member with- 
out the care of the surgeon, and in like manner the 
extirpation of a large branch often proves fatal to the 
tree. The lower animals and vegetables, on the con- 
trary, bear with equal impunity the removal of large 
portions from them. 

Animals, when placed in a medium, the tempera- 
ture of which is below their own standard, have a 
power of counteracting its baneful tendency, and for 
a considerable time resisting it by the generation of 
heat, or rendering sensible that which was before in 
a latent state; and this preternatural generation of 
heat becomes, after a time, habitual. An example 
of this occurred lately in the persons of Captain Ross 
and his gallant crew: Upon their return to England, 
after a three years’ residence among the arctic seas, 
although in a very cold season of the year, they com- 
plained much of the heat of the country. Bya con- 
pe | process, animals can defend themselves against 
the heat of the surrounding medium when it greatly 
exceeds that of their own bodies; and thus they can 
surprisingly accommodate themselves to two opposite 
extremes. Plants, also, are capable of giving out 
either heat or cold when placed in situations which 
call for so salutary a provision, and thus adapting 

ves to the surrounding medium. 

In another important —— there is the strongest 
analogy between the ani and vegetable kingdoms ; 
namely, in the means by which their races are con- 
tinued from one generation to another. It is not 
necessary here to allude in particular terms to this 
may remind those acquainted with 
botany, analogy was 80 very strong as to 
occasion, at its first discovery, the most obstinate dis- 
belief among many naturalists. 

As in some of the lower orders of the animal king- 
dom, the two sexes are found united in various orders 
of vegetables. And the vegetable has its hybrids as 
well as the animal kingdom, both being produced 
alike by kindred species only. 

All animals have peculiar seasons for propagation ; 


some bring forth in winter, others in summer, and 
many at all seasons of the year. They have also pe- 
culiar periods of gestation, and plants perfectly agree 
with them in all these respects. When some disap- 
pear, others take their place; and thus the earth is con. 
stantly clothed with a great variety of pleasing objects. 
Some fruits quickly ripen, others are long in attain- 
ing perfection. Both plants and animals are subject 
to a long train of diseases, and each may be killed by 
too rich a diet, or starved by a want of nutritious 
matter, or poisoned by its containing particles hostile 
to their constitutions. In animals, disease some- 
times occasions sterility, and it has the same effect in 
plants. The products of chemical analysis are nearly 
the same in both, but no artificial combination of their 
constituent principles can be so arranged as to pro- 
duce the one or the other, because they are organised 
living bodies, and the principle of life is not the gift 
effects upon animals, and they operate as powerfully, 
plants. 

We think we have now shown that there exists a 
great similarity between those bodies which, by the 
common consent of mankind, are said to compose two 
distinct natural kingdoms. The subject is still very 
far from being sted; we trust, however, we 
have shown that such is the relationship between in- 
dividuals of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, that 
in fact they compose but one immense family. This 
will be more apparent when we reflect upon the 
obvious differences presented minerals. Nature 
evidently meant to separate animate and inanimate 
bedies from each other, and her intentions are not to 
be mistaken. No feature of resemblance is to be 
found among fossil substances and organised bodies ; 
but it will be in vain to attempt to discriminate be- 
tween animals and vegetables, until the principle of 
animal and vegetable life shall be shown to be essen- 
tially different. 


THE DUEL OF THREE, 
A REAL INCIDENT. 
In crossing over one of those elevated ridges which 
in Jamaica form a natural boundary to many of the 
parishes in the interior, I was surprised to observe, 
lying upon a small level spot at the very summit of 
the pass, several large beams of wood, heavily clamped 
with iron, as if intended for some large structure. 

“ And what would your wisdom guess these were 
brought here for?” asked my friend, observing my 
looks of curiosity. I professed my inability to form 
any probable conjecture. 

“ They are the remains of a gibbet,” he said, “‘on 
which several unfortunate negroes were executed some 
years ago (1825, I think, he mentioned), for an at- 
tempted insurrection in the island.” 

“T think I have heard something of'that affair,” I 
remarked, “ and, like others, wondered at the incon- 
sistency of the statements on the subject.” 

My friend proceeded to narrate many circumstances 
connected with the baffled conspiracy, curiously il- 
lustrative of the negro character, as taken down from 
the dying lips of the unfortumate victims. One of 
their preliminary rites at their secret meetings con- 
sisted in placing on the table three bottles, one of 
brandy, another of rum, and a third of gin or whisky. 
The two former were then mingled together in a 
bowl, and solemnly drunk by the assembled conspira- 
tors, as indicating the fidelity of the various coloured 
classes of the island to each other; while the uncoloured 
liquor was poured out upon the ground, as expressive 
of their sanguinary purpose towards the white popu- 
lation. 

My friend also mentioned a curious incident which 
he witnessed at the execution of the negroes (where, 
as a militia officer, he was obliged to attend), which 
was ordered to take place at the above-mentioned 
spot, in order to strike terror into the disaffected slaves 
of the district. One of the conspirators, who had 
been particularly active in gaining over proselytes to 
the cause, was sentenced to be decapitated after being 
hanged, and his head directed to be placed on the top 
of a long pole or beam, so as to be seen for a great 
distance around. When the executioner was prepar- 
ing to fulfil the latter part of the sentence, the brother 
of the dead man came forward and solicited permission 
to cut off his relative’s head. The old native Africans 
in the colonies cherish a belief that after death their 
souls and bodies are transferred to their native climes, 
where they are again united; and this re-union, it 
was supposed, would be prevented by the dismember- 
ment of the lifeless corpse by any other hands than 
those of a near kinsman. The singular and revolting 
request was judiciously complied with by the autho. 
rities, which gave great satisfaction to the country- 
men of the deceased, and the bloody head was fixed 
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upon its elevated pedestal. ‘‘ There it grinned,” con- 
ued my informant, “for many a long day, to the 
horror of every one that passed the place; and glad 
were we all when it was found expedient to remove 
it. A wild desperado, an Irish overseer, named Lacy, 
in returning at night from one of his drunken frolics 
in Kingston, climbed up the and placed a tobacco 
pipe in the mouth of the'dead man, where it was dis- 
covered next day, tothe amusement no doubt of some, 
but to the deep resentment of the negroes, in order to 
pei when, it was judged prudent to surrender the 
me object to the friends of its former owner.” 
It happened several months after the period of the 
above conversation, that, having occasion to travel 
towards the northern part of the island, I was over- 
passing through the pari! t ——. was m 
mae at the circumstance for several reasons. In 
those districts where the properties are large, and the 
owners reside personally upon them with their fami- 
lies, the society is generally respectable, and often 
highly polished and agreeable. But among the moun- 
tains, where the plantations are poor and small, many 
of them scarce sufficient to defray the expense of ma- 
ment, and are under the charge of overseers with 
try salaries, the company one meets with is cer- 
tainly not of the most fascinating description. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, considering that a great 
proportion of these overseers are (or at least then 
were) individuals sent out to the colony by their 
friends, less for the purpose of securing the former a 
livelihood, than for ridding the latter of their pre- 
sence, as being found altogether incorrigible at home. 
The ly ae oy in the parish of St —— were almost 
entirel the 


y in ent of five or six individuals 
of this description, whom I had often heard of as no- 
torious for their reckless and intemperate habits. 


From one year’s end to the other they were never 
separate, shifting in a -—_ alternately to each other’s 
houses in 8 ion, where they resided for per- 
haps a week at a time, and thus nonging up & con- 
tinual round of riot and dissipation. It may seem 
somewhat strange, but it is a fact, that, with certain 
constitutions, drinking may be indulged in with im- 
punity in the tropics, to an extent which would soon 
prove fatal to the inhabitants of cooler climates; and 
the writer can only account for this by supposing that 
the continual perspiration carries off the pernicious 
qualities of the liquor, and preserves the body from 
being fevered by the large doses of stimulant fluid 
poured into it. If such a subject, for instance, can 
rove at all interesting to any but medical men, the 
owing detail of the daily regimen of such indivi- 
duals as we are now speaking about, may seem not a 
curious :—Rising perhaps between six and seven 

in the morning, a dram (technically called “the doc- 
tor”), consisting either of rum and milk or brandy 
and bitters, is found requisite to correct the nervous 
effects of the previous night’s orgies. About eight, 
breakfast, by way of form, is served; after which, a 
period of sickly lounging and loitering ensues. Be- 
tween ten and eleven (sometimes earlier), a large jar 
of lime sherbet, with rum and rummer glasses, is 
on the sideboard, and the “ business of the 


y” may then be said to commence, each compound. | 


ing his tipple of what strength he thinks proper. 
Half a pint, or so, of ram—fiery, noxious stuff, fresh 
from the still—will thus probably be swallowed by 
each before the hour of second breakfast. This meal 
is served about noon; it consists ~ peer! of some 
tasty stew, fry, or curry, well spiced, and is washed 
down with a few Jong drinks of rum and water.’ The 
spirits and strength of the bacchanals now begin 
to revive, and matches at quoits, backgammon, &c. 
(with occasional applications to the eternal rum and 
water), serve to kill the time to the dinner hour, 
This is usually about four o’clock, after which the 
party set in to “serious drinking” (still nothing but 
cold rum and water) for the evening. Such a thing 
as tea or coffee is never thought of, and they stagger 
off, or are dragged off, probably about ten or eleven 
o'clock, to their respective kennels. Such is the sort 
of life many of these men lead for a quarter of a cen- 
tury perhaps, without ever having a headache (ex- 
cept a rum and water one); while the sober and 
abstemious, it may be, perish around them in dozens. 
But I am digressing from my story. 

I was very unwilling, as I have said, to seek the 
hospitality of any of the individuals I have been de- 
scribing, but necessity is an imperative reasoner, and 
I thanked my stars when I found myself within a 
gunshot of what we call in Scotland diggit land, just 
as the storm burst over my head. As I cantered up 
to the door, I was aebek by the shouts and laugh- 
ter that proceeded from within, that I had come at the 
very hour when they were engaged in their after- 
noon’s meal. I was of course received with that 
frank hospitality which is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the colonists, and was ina trice quite 
at home among the jovial crew. There were six of 
the party, besides myself; five of them were of the 
fraternal band of overseers, consisting of three Scots- 
men, an Englishman, and an Irishman ; the last being 
no » as IL soon discovered, than the individual 
who had stuck the tobacco pipe into the jaws of the 
decapitated negro. The sixth person was a stranger 
like myself, a refugee from the storm, whom I had met 
with once or twice previously at Kingston, and who 
seemed a respectable intelligent man. I was glad to re- 
cognise any decent sort of individual under the circum- 


stances, and the satisfaction, I could easily perceive, 
was mutual. The overseers were tolerably sober, but 
looked very like men determined to be otherwise as ex- 
peditiously as possible. Not a morsel passed down their 
gullets without its due modicum of grog; and two 
young negroes, with Kilmarnock cowls and dirty tat- 
tered Osnaburgh shirts, did little else, indeed, than 
replenish the tumblers during dinner—and hard 
enough work it was. When the meal was over, the 
table and drinking materials (still rum and water) 
were removed to the portico, that we might enjoy the 
cvolness which the rain had produced in the atmo- 
sphere, and the party settled themselves down with 
that air of solid satisfaction which men put on when 
about to commence some infinitely agreeable pastime. 
It is needless to narrate in detail the progress of the 
night’s debauchery ; suffice it to say, that never either 
before or since was it my lot to meet with such a set 
of thorough-paced reprobates. Conversation there 
was none, their talk being a mere compound of pro. 
fanity and ribaldry ; and I could not help internally 
remarking, as I recollected the humane efforts making 
to Christianise the unfortunate slaves, that a still 
stronger necessity existed, first of all, to Christianise 
those who had the temporal charge of them. One cir- 
cumstance struck me parti ly: I had been in many 
distant quarters of the world before, but I had ever 
found the amor patrie of Britons burn the warmer 
the farther they were removed from their native shores, 
and the presence of a recently emigrated countryman 
to revive all the enthusiasm and fond reminiscences of 
bygone years. But these men seemed to have under- 
gone as thorough an expatriation in soul as they had 
done in m. If they alluded to their native coun- 
try at it was only to abuse it for a poor, starved, 
beggarly place, from which they were thankful of hav- 
ing escaped; and they seemed to have as little regard 
for the future as the past. Their whole thoughts were 
centered in the present, and that present had but one 
subject of thought—rum and water. For myself, see- 
ing the necessity of remaining where I was all night, 
I determined to keep myself, at least, in a fitting con- 
dition for departing from this den of drunkenness by 
peep of dawn. The other stranger seemed similarly 
disposed; and, in truth, the nauseous drink placed 
before us would have been of itself a sufficient preven- 
tive to excess. But our abstemiousness proved no 
check to the hilarity of our companions. On the con- 
trary, our presence only furnished excuses for more 
than usual intem ce. Speeches were attempted 
in compliment to us, which ended in songs ; and songs 
again were begun, which terminated in speeches. 
Bets were laid, never to be decided ; and challenges 
= and accepted, never td be more thought of. 

at surprised me especially, was, that, with one ex- 
ception, the liquor they swilled, instead of stupifying, 
only served to rouse them to a madder state of frenzy. 
The exception was the Englishman, appositely named 
Mr Bull, who, as the revel proceeded, began to exhi- 
bit evident symptoms of giving way; and ultimately, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to stand it out longer, 
slipped off to bed, consoling himself doubtless with 
the reflection, that, when a man fights as long as he 
can, it isno disgrace to retreat. It was some time be- 
fore his absence was observed by his companions; but 
when they did become aware of his defection, a shout 
of drunken execration was raised, as if the fugitive 
had committed one of the most unfriendly and disho- 
nourable actions in the world, and it was unanimously 


| resolved that he should turn out again. They accord- 


ingly proceeded in a body to his room, but Mr Bull 
had had recollection enough to bolt and secure himself 
against all intrusion, and resolutely remained deaf, as 
well to the thundering applications of feet, hands, and 
sticks at the door, as to the contemptuous and derisive 
epithets with which they tried to shame him back to 
his “duty.” Finding their efforts vain, some of them 
next proceeded to the window ; but here, also, they 
were foiled, for the casement was filled with jealousies, 
instead of panes of glass, so as to exclude every thing 
above a couple of inches in calibre. In these proceed- 
ings the Irishman was particularly active, and the 
variety of expedients he suggested for ‘ unearthing 
the cockney,” fully sustained the character of his 
— for fertility of invention in matters of fun. 
One of his proposals, I recollect, was to rig out our 
host’s fishingrod with a dozen or so of hooks at the 
end of it, and, by inserting the apparatus betwixt the 
jealousies, to pull forth the culprit from his lair, like 
a mullet out of a milldam; but as the owner did not 
choose to risk his tackle for such a purpose, the Irish- 
man instantly hit upon another method of reducing 
the Englishman as nearly as possible to the condi- 
tion of a fish. He instantly procured from our host 
a large squirt, which he charged from the muddy 
pool before the door. Then introducing the pipe 
through the jealousies of the Englishman’s cham- 
ber, he discharged the whole contents upon the 
= of the recusant. The dose did not require to 
repeated. ‘There can scarcely be a more furious 
animal than a man unex ly roused from the 
balmy regions of Morpheus, by an application of this 
sort; and, accordingly, in a few seconds Mr Bull 
burst into the room where we were sitting, foamin 
with rage and rum, and uttering imprecations on 
and sundry,. his trousers drawn on the wrong side 
foremost, aud his shirt dripping like a dishclout with 
the muddy bath he had undergone. His appearance 
drew forth a shout of laughter from his persecutors ; 
but the John Bull spirit was fairly roused within him, 
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and, advancing upon the Irishman, who stood flourish 
ing his instrument in all the triumph of success, he 
let fly at him with an energy that laid the latter length« 
ways on the floor. No way abashed at his prostra- 
tion, Pat started up and flew at his opponent like a 
lion, but they were seized and held back by their 
companions, who seemed to consider the scene as 
somewhat Snaners before strangers, and insisted 
that they = id — their dispute “ like gentle. 
men.” e@ pro was eagerly agreed to by the 
combatants, who both in a breath, pte oe incleted 
that it should be decided instantly on the spot. Begin. 
ning now to be afraid of seeing murder committed before 
our eyes, the other stranger and m attempted to 
allay the threatened storm, and to dissuade the parties 
from coming to mortal arbitrament that night at least ; 
feeling the probability that, after a few hours’ sleep, 
not one of hom would recollect any thing at all about 
the matter. But our interference seemed only to 
hasten the catastrophe, by reminding the party of the 
presence of strangers, and the duty incumbent on 
them of showing themselves to be gentlemen. The 
sense of importance, indeed, which they derived from 
this consideration, seemed to have the effect of re- 
ducing them all to a state of drunken sobriety; and 
they strutted to and fro, and talked as big about 
so forth, as e on, to the imperial guard 
of Frederick vil. I was Saineaieg to think of order- 
ing my servant to get out our mules, late as it was, 
when a chance of immediate mischief at least being 
averted seemed to present itself, by the discovery that 
our host had no pistols in the house fit for use. But 
my hopes were soon dissipated by one of the friends 
sugges that muskets and lanterns, with a fair 
distance, in Yankee fashion, was an equally honour. 
able mode of settling such matters—and to my horror 

roposal was at once adopted unanimously! The 
muskets were brought and found “fit for service.” 
But a second difficulty occurred. No balla were to 
be had, nor a mould to cast anyin. I again enter. 
tained hopes that this want would put a stop to fur- 
ther proceedings that night; but I was never more 
mistaken in my life. ‘‘ You have plenty of lead, I’m 
sure, about the mill-sluice,” exclaimed one; “ why 
not take slugs?” ‘Ay! why not take slugs ?”—“ not 
take slugs ?”—“‘ slugs ?”——was echoed on all hands; 
and the slugs were ordered to be got ready accord- 
ingly. I now seized my hat and hurried out of the 
door, determined to mount and depart forthwith, be- 
fore worse came of it, when I was overtaken by the 
other stranger. 

“ Pray, sir, do not let us leave these madmen to 
a or they will to a certainty murder each 
other !” 

“ But how can we help it ?” I asked, much embar- 


rassed. 

“ That is more than I know,” replied he; “ but it 
is at least our duty to wait till the last moment, and 
do our utmost tv prevent bloodshed.” 

I was sorely puzzled; but there was too much good 
sense and good feeling in the gentleman’s sor for 
me to resist it, and I suffered myself to be led back 
into the house. But I found we had only got our- 
selves deeper into the mire. As we had taken no part 
in the serio-comic incidents of the evening, and there- 
fore, as was supposed, were unbiassed towards one 
side or other, it had been agreed in our absence that 
we should perform the part of seconds to the principal 
parties in their approaching encounter. I was about 
to declare at once explicitly my resolution to have no- 
thing whatever to do with such a transaction, but was 
interrupted by my fellow-guest agreeing, without 
hesitation, in both our names, to their request, while 
he secretly plucked my coat as a hint to offer no ob- 
jection to the proposal. Imagining that he had de- 
vised some lucky expedient to avert a fatal catastrophe, 
I also signified my consent, though not withcut much 
hesitation and reluctance; and we were ushered into 
a side-room, with the muskets, slugs, and powder, to 
prepare duly for the combat, while one of the ne« 
groes was dispatched for the lanterns. “ Hark 
sir,” said my partner to the other negro, “run an 
fetch some tow or linen rag here directly, to wipe 
out the muskets with; and do you hear (in a lower 
tone), roast a couple of handfuls of coffee, and bring 
it here with you—you understand now?” “ Yes, 
massa; what me no ’stand for”—and away ran blackie 
to report that the two strange gentlemen were going 
to drink so-so coffee (plain, without any admixture), 
till Massa Bushers shot one toder—funny dat now ?” 

“ What,” said I to my companion, “ what is it you 
intend to do?” 

‘* Only to let them entertain each other with a dose 
of coffee instead of lead, till the justice arrives, whom 
I have dispatched my servant for. We have only to 
delay proceedings as much as we can.” 

After the negro’s return with the tow and lead, ac« 
cordingly, we put off as much time as we possibly 
could, under pretence of cleaning the muskets, &e., 
until the principal parties would delay no longer. We 
then issued forth to the place of 
a paddock, about forty 8 square, immediately be- 
hind the house, fenced in on three sides with a thick 
lime fence, in which the overseer’s horse and a few 
sheep and kids were usually kept, but which were 
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mow removed to make way for less innocent occupants. 
At the further end from the house a steep precipitous 
rock, an excrescence from the adjoining ri rose 
almost perpendicularly from the level spot, while be- 
twixt it and the house the sides shot sheer down into 
the beds of two little streams. It having fallen to my 
lot (by drawing cuts) to stand friend to the Irishman, 
I him at the end nearest to the house, while 
the Englishman was conducted to the other extremity ; 
fur we insisted on the full distance being allowed—an 
arrangement, by the way, at which our principals did 
not at all demur. All bein 
arranged that the parties were to fire when I 
“ thrice,” the signal was given, and the explo- 
sions instantly followed. 
“ There were three guns fired !” I instantly shouted. 
“ There were !” responded the Englishman’s second 
from the other end of the paddock ; “ some one fired 
from behind this hedge (next the rock); and—what 
do I see ?—Mr Bull is killed !” 
The whole » including the unscathed Irish- 


man, rushed forward to the fatal spot. At this mo- 


ment a faint glimmer of moonshine broke forth, and 
our host almost instantly exclaimed, “ I see him—I 
see the villain! There he is, swinging himself‘up the 
rock. Lacy, if you be a man, run in for the dogs; 
we shall have the villain, though we chase him to the 
top of Blue Mountain Peak !”’ In less than a minute, 
the Irishman rushed forth from the house with a 
couple of the powerful bloodhounds, now kept only 
as watchdogs on most of the plantations and estates, 
and two or three negro cutlasses in his hand; and 
only saying as he passed me, “ look to poor Bull,” he 
sprung th h the fence, and the whole, with the 
exception of the stranger-guest and myself, set out in 
pursuit of the fugitive. All this in less time 


than I have taken to tell it, during which the wounded 


man, who 
We now li 
as gently as we could ; and to our inexpressible relief, 


ed heavily, was wholly unattended to. 


the surgeon of the district entered almost at the same 
moment. He had been storm-stayed, like ourselves, at 


a neighbouring house, on his return from a distant 
ride ; and after resuming his journey, had accidentally 
met the servant dispatched for the local magistrate, 
from whom he learned enough to induce him to de- 
viate from his direct route home. He lost no time in 
examining the wounded man, and, to our vexation 
and dismay, immediately reported him in a very dan- 

condition. Several large square slugs had pe- 
netrated deep into his back and groins, so as to prove 
ee doubt that the shot must have been fired from 
behind. Little blood flowed; but this the surgeon 
‘reckoned only a more fatal symptom; and the pulse 
of the patient was so low that he feared to proceed to 
the operation of extracting. 


- In about twenty minutes, the pare en re- 
turned with their captive strongly ; the dogs 
having pulled him down and almost throttled him ere 
he eould be rescued from their fangs. He was re- 
cognised by oe planters and ae as the driver or 
head o of a gang upon a neighbouring property, 
and ann man who had  ocoer been remarkable for his 
good conduct and peaceable temper. But if such 
was his general character, I have seldom looked on a 
physiognomy which farther belied its owner. It was 
of that heavy, lumpish cast which bespoke the pre- 

ce of the animal passions, yet, notwithstand- 
ing its ee pes t wore a sort of permanent 


“No matta,” mumbled the down-looking sa’ 
“ But what possible cause of ill-will could rats ol 
at Mr Bull ?” 
* Me no ill-will at Massa Bull.” 
“Then what induced you to shoot him ?” 
“Tt no Massa Bull me shoot at,” said the prisoner, 
with considerable animation. 
“Indeed!” interposed our host; “then who was 
it you did fire at, you scoundrel ?” 
But the negro had perceived his error, and after a 
replied, ‘‘ Me no fire at all; what me shoot any 
y for?” After this he remained obstinately silent, 


stopped upon the road by an armed negro, who, after 
learn the purpose of 

direction of the house; and one of our host’s negro 
boys stated that when he was returning from the 


in readiness, and it 


him up, and carried him into the house 


“ works” with the lanterns, he was met 
soner, whom he knew well, who question 
ticularly about the intended duel, where it was to 
take place, and every other particular; after ascer- 
taining which, he walked away in the direction of the 
paddock, with the purpose, as the boy imagined, of 
waiting to see the issue of the fight. All things put 
together seemed to leave no doubt of the prisoner’s 
guilt; but his motive for the act was quite inexpli- 
cable. He was again brought in and questioned, but 
not a word could be extracted from him, beyond re- 
iterating that “ he had no ill-will at Massa Bull.” 
Daylight surprised us while still engaged in these 
matters, and I took my departure by one road as the 
risoner was led off ‘in the opposite direction towards 
ingston. What remains farther to be added about 
this aaheuey night’s business, may be told in a few 
words. The unfortunate Englishman lingered for 
several weeks in great agony, and then died. The 
prisoner was tried at the next Kingston assizes; and 
although there was only presumptive evidence against 
him, it was so strong that he was condemned to 
death. When he found all hope of escape cut off, 
he no longer scrupled to give an explanation of his 
conduct. He was the brother of the unfortunate man 
who, as stated in the beginning of the story, had been 
executed several years previously for treason, and upon 
whose exposed remains the Irish overseer had com- 
mitted such a wanton indignity. From that period 
he had cherished the most deadly hatred towards the 
latter, and had waited with unswerving resolution for 
a safe opportunity of wreaking his revenge ; but some- 
thing or other had always occurred to baulk his pur- 
pose. It was with this intention he was watching on 
the above evening, in the hope of his destined victim 
returning to his own plantation, when the account he 
received frem the negro, whom he had intercepted on 
his way to the magistrate, suggested to him the pos- 
sibility of safely satisfying his own vengeance at the 
expense of another. The result of his plan we have 
seen : in the confusion and darkness of the night he 
had mistaken one individual for another, and thus 
his fatal purpose was executed upon the wrong object. 


the pri- 
him par- 


PENNY WISDOM. 

WuHatTEVER may be the virtue of saving—however 
valuable may be the admonitions to husband our pe- 
cuniary resources, it is tolerably evident that we may 
commit a most egregious error by adhering scrupu- 
lously to a fixed plan of general economy. We must 
take care that in exercising the virtues of humility 
and prudential forethought, we do not fall into discre- 
ditable habits of meanness and avarice. Money is not 
the great good—not that which we should alone live for. 
Human life has far more noble and cheering objects in 
view. Moneyis but a means—and often a very imper- 
fect means—to an end. What signifies our acquisition 
of opulence, if, in the meanwhile, we have allowed all 
the comforts and rational enjoyments of existence to 
pass away untasted ? Can mere money be placed in 
comparison with the delights enjoyed in the contem- 
plation of a useful and well-spent life? Can the agree- 
able solace procured by a father in looking round up- 
on the happy faces and innocent enjoyments of his 
well-regulated family, be compensated by the realisa- 
tion of so many pounds, shillings, and pence? Life 
is to many but a bitter drop, and, unless modified 
by solacements and hopes in which the virtuous and 
reflecting may safely indulge, would not in reality be 
worth possessing. 

Money is, however, considered by not a few to be 
the “ great good”—the ultimate object of possession ; 
not the means, but the end.* It is undeniable that 
there are many people in this world whose whole life 
presents but a series of struggles to save a penny. 
These are generally a short-sighted race, often en- 
tirely wrong in their calculations. By way of follow- 
ing out their schemes for saving, under whatever cir- 
cumstances they may be placed, they frequently lose 
a decided advantage rather than risk the smallest sum 
in any thing like speculation. They do not appear to 
be aware that what seems a saving at the time may 
be no saving in the end, but a serious loss. But 
saving in the long-run is what their faculties do not 
comprehend; and they are hence continually ship- 
wrecking excellent prospects of well-doing, because 
they will not swerve from the rigid regulations laid 


® ‘* At present, the almost universal persuasion of civilised man, 

is, that happiness consists in the possession of wealth, power, and 
external splendour; objects related to the animal faculties and 
intellect much more than to the moral sentiments. In conse- 
quence, each individual sets out in the pursuit of these as the chief 
business of life ; and in the ardour of the chase, he recognises no 
limitations to the means he may employ, except those imposed by 
the municipal law. He does not perceive or acknowledge the ex- 
istence of natural laws, determining not only the sources of his 
happiness, but the steps by which it may be attained.”—Combe's 
Constitution of Man; which may be advantageously consulted for 
further elucidation of the absurdity of a too exclusive pursuit of 
gross lucre.! 


down by them for their government. The unhappy 
beings who in these respects flatter themselves with 
the idea that they are to attain opulence by their 
penny-saving system—all the while, be it remarked, 
rejecting the comforts and conveniences of life—may 
doubtless, after a vast deal of plodding and privation, 
really arrive at the easy circumstances they have so 
anxiously anticipated; but it certainly might have 
been worthy of their inquiry whether they could not 
have realised their wishes much more easily, and per- 
haps more honourably, by the exercise of a little sound 
judgment, and a greater degree of spirit. They have, 
no doubt, by pinching, and screwing, and scraping, 
at length established themselves in what may be 
deemed comfortable circumstances; yet where is the 
“great good?” They have long since lost all relish 
for the cordial bounties poured upon mankind for their 
enjoyment; the companions of their youth have va- 
nished from their society ; friendship is to them a thing 
most likely unknown ; they have plenty, but they are 
surrounded by strangers; and their decease is daily 
and hourly longed for by distant relations, hungering 
and thirsting after their painsfully-accumulated wealth. 

If this be something like the fate of the successful 
and penurious saver, what is the condition of him 
who has all his life struggled hard to accumulate, yet 
in the end finds himself poor? We have known a 
number of individuals of this unfortunate class. Born 
and bred without a particle of generous sentiment in 
their mental composition, and afterwards moving in 
the middle sphere of life, they seem to have shun- 
ued connection with every thing that was dignified, 
pleasing, and estimable. In whatever circumstances 
they might chance to be placed, they had a low grub- 
bing way about them, which ever kept them from 
soaring above the meaner details of the most com- 
mon-place society. If they married, it was to some 
underbred woman, tainted with similar prejudices, 
and whose whole merit consisted, most probably, in a 
dowry, the interest of which is not equal in amouut 
to the yearly wages of a ploughman; neverthe- 
less, of which there was an immense appreciation 
on the part of the lady and her friends. If they 
had children, they took care to bring them up with 
as great a disregard of refinement as they possibly 
could. Instead of cultivating their minds, and tak- 
ing the ordinary means of polishing their manners, 
they were cautious in giving them only the plainest 
education, and of accustoming them to all kinds of 
drudgery. They would have preferred resorting to the 
meanest houses of entertainment ; rather walked than 
taken a coach; rather undergone the risk of being 
thought mean than pay out a shilling; and shuffled 
a hundred different ways, in order to save so much 
as a single sixpence. We have known them also 
to rent houses uncomfortable and unhealthy, be- 
cause they were “cheap,” and pay more for doce 
tors’ bills than would have procured a healthy plea- 
sant dwelling. They have gone poorly dressed, on 
the principle of saving a little money, but have lost 
more, in the meantime, in character or respectability 
by the shabbiness of their appearance. They have 
toiled incessantly with their hands, while a little 
thought of the head would have advanced them at 
double the rate of progression. We have sometimes 
known them, indeed, to establish a character for in- 
dustry by this species of folly. ‘Ah, he isan indus. 
trious, hard-working man, that Thomas Such-a-thing ; 
he is always at his labour, be it early or late.” Why, 
all the time, the sagacious Mr Such-a-thing is only 
doing the work of a porter, at a few shillings a-week. 
Were he to exert his reasoning faculties instead of his 
hands, he would perhaps make ten times that sum. 
Yet he is, no doubt, a painstaking worthy man, as 
the world think; in our opinion he is a very stupid 
personage. Strange as it may appear, we have known 
such characters resorting to the practice of looking 
poor, with a view to personal benefit. They had 
an idea that if they looked smart, something would 
be expected of them. They were duly impressed with 
the conviction that an air of intelligence would be 
expensive. Under this feeling they put on what may 
be called a poor mouth, cultivated a stolidity of as- 
pect, and tried to look as silly and simple as possible. 
In this manner they went grubbing their way through 
life, little known and less respected ; always, as they 
thought, minding the main chance; and affecting 
contempt and pity for the more liberal behaviour of 
those around them. 

Every excess brings its punishment, and the indi- 
viduals whom we have been picturing are seldom ex- 
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His hair was grizzled with grey ; and although heavy- 

limbed, squat, and square-shouldered, he bore alto- 
gether the appearance and gait of a man considerably 

above sixty. To the questions asked of him by the 

overseers, he was altogether silent; and to the sur- 

» who appeared to have greater influence with 

fim, he returned only the most brief and sullen replies. 

“ What could tempt you to commit such a crime, 

Cato ?” asked the man of science. 

and was removed into an inner apartment, two 

negroes were appointed to watch him till the arrival 

of a constabulary force. In about an hour, the ma- 

gistrate, a respectable neighbouring planter, arrived, 

and entered into an investigation of all the circum. 

stances. The and myself were of 
course the only persons who could give an intelligible 

and our testimony was such as, combined with the 

surgeon’s report, tended altogether to exculpate the 

: Irishman from any share in Mr Bull’s misfortune. 
Several circumstances, indeed, besides those I have 

already noticed, tended to confirm the guilt of the 

negro. The servant first dispatched by the stranger- 

. for the _ mentioned his having been 
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empted from a sufficient proportion of sorrows. With 
all their pitiful shifts, they often, as we have said, end 
as poor as they began. They see others rising to fame 
and fortune by honourable exertion, perhaps by throw- 
ing the efforts of a cultivated understanding upon 
their daily employment; but they still stand on the 
same dead level, from which they have not had the 
spirit to rise, and to which they cling till the very 
last, soured in temper, or broken down with vexa- 
tions. Their families—it is painful to speak of them 
—their families have afforded them no comfort. Their 
well-planned endeavours to render them unexpensive 
have met with an appropriate reward ; their daugh- 
ters being one and all married to persons of the 
meanest order, who entail upon them hordes of house- 
less grandchildren, and in their sons having in va- 
rious ways deprived them of nearly all that they have 
with so much difficulty scraped together. Behold, 
then, these wonderfully clever contrivers—these ex- 
traordinary savers of pennies and twopences—these 
wise men of the earth, broken down in their old days, 
and bitterly reaping the harvest of vexation which 
they have in youth and manhood so sedulously pre- 
pared. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR ROBERT WATT, 
Compiler of the “ Bibliotheca Britannica,”* 

Tne amiable, accomplished, and most industrious 
subject of this memoir, was born in May 1774. His 
father, John Watt, possessed a small farm, called 
Muirhead, in the parish of Stewarton, Ayrshire, 
which had belonged to the family for several genera- 
tions, but which was sold shortly after his death, in 
1810. Robert was the youngest of three sons, and, 
with his elder brothers, was employed, during his boy- 
hood, in attending school, and in assisting his father 
in the management of the farm. His early life, it 
would seem, was subject to considerable hardships, 
and afforded few opportunities for cultivating his mind. 
But, as with many of his countrymen, ardour in 
the pursuit of knowledge overcame all the difficulties 
of his position, and by his own exertions he rose, in 
the course of a brief career, to great eminence in the 
medical profession, and left behind him a work of vast 
utility in literature, the compilation of which must 
have cost a labour almost incalculable. In a letter of 
his now before us, written a short time before his death, 
we find that he gives, at the request of a friend, some 
memoirs of his early years; and as these are not only 
illustrative of his life, but furnish an interesting in- 
stance of the bent and progress of genius under many 
disadvantages, we do not hesitate to extract them here. 

“ Among the first things I remember very distinctly 


was being sent to school, about the age, I suppose, of 


five or six. I was only a short time with my first 
teacher, and remember little of what was done. With 
two or three masters I learned to read English, write, 
and count. At this time I recollect being rather a 
favourite with the teacher, and suffering from the 
envy of my schoolfellows on that account. From the 


difficulties I had to encounter in every branch of 


learning afterwards, I think my proficiency at that 
time must have been very small. 

About the age of thirteen, I became a ploughboy to 
a farmer in a néighbouring parish. After this, I was 


sometimes at home, and sometimes in the service of 


other people, till the age of seventeen. Before this 
age, I had begun to acquire a taste for reading, and 
spent a good deal of my timein that way. The books 
read were such as I found about my father’s house ; 
among which I remember the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘ The Lives of Scots Worthies,’ &c. &c. A spirit for 
extending my knowledge of the country, and other 
things, had manifested itself early, in various forms. 
When very young, wor ambition was to be a 
chapman ; and it was long before the sneers of my 
friends could drive me from this favourite project. It 
was the same spirit, and a wish of doing something 
for myself, that made me go into the service of other 
farmers. I saw more than I did at home, and I got 
money which I could call my own. My father’s cir- 
cumstances were very limited ; but they were equal, 
with his own industry, to the bringing up of his fa- 
mily, and putting them to trades. 
ith a view to extend my knowledge of the coun- 
try, I went with a party into Galloway, to build 
stone dykes. On getting there, however, the job 
which we had expected was abandoned, on account of 
some difference taking place between the proprietor of 
the land and the cultivator; and we went to the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries, where our employer had 
a contract for making part of the line of road from 
Sanquhar to Dumfries. During my short stay in Gal- 


® From Chambers's Scottish Biographical Dictionary. Glasgow, 
Blackie and Son; 4 vols, 8vo, 


loway, which was at Loch Fergus, in the vicinity of 
Kirkcudbright, I lodged in a house where I had an 
opportunity of reading some books, and saw occasion- 


y a newspaper. This enlarged my views, increased 


the desire to see and learn more, and made me regret 
exceedingly my short stay in the place. 


On our arrival at Dumfries, we were boarded on 


the farm of Ellisland, then in the possession of Robert 
Burns. The old house which he and his family had 
recently occupied became our ey wee abode. This 
was only for a few days. I was 

of the summer, in a sort of old castle, called the Isle, 
from its having been at one time surrounded by the 
Nith. While at Ellisland, I formed the project of 
going up to England. This was to be accomplished 
by en 
tle that continually pass that way from Ireland and 


lodged, for the rest 


gaging as a drover of some of the droves of cat- 


d. My companions, however, disapproved of 


Scotlan 
the project, and I gave it up. 


During the summer I spent in Dumfriesshire, I had 


frequent opportunities of seeing Burns, but cannot 
recollect of having formed any opinion of him, except 
a confused idea that he was an extraordinary charac- 
ter. While here, I read Burns’s Poems; and, from 
an acquaintance with some of his relations, I occasion- 


ally got from his library a reading of other works of 


the same kind. With these I used toretire into some 
of the concealed places on the banks of the Nith, and 


pass my leisure hoursin reading, and occasionally tried 
my hand in writing rhymes myself. My business at 
this time consisted chiefly in driving stones, from a 
distance of two or three miles, to build bridges and 
sewers. This occupation gave me a further oppor- 
tunity of perusing books; and although, from the de- 
sultory nature of my reading, I made no proficiency in 
any one thing, I acquired a sort of smattering know- 
ledge of many, and a desire to learn more. From this 
period, indeed, I date the commencement of my lite- 
rary pursuits. 

On my return home, the first use I made of the 
money I had saved was to purchase a copy of Bailey’s 
Dictionary, and a copy of Burn’s English Grammar. 
With these I began to instruct myself in the princi- 
ples of the English language, in the best way I could. 
At this time, my brother Jchn, who had been in Glas- 
gow for several years, following the business of a 
joiner and cabinetmaker, came home, with the design 
of beginning business for himself inthe country. It was 
proposed that I should join him. This was very agree- 
able tome. I had at that time no views of any thing 
higher ; and it accorded well with the first bent of my 
mind, which was strongly inclined to mechanics. If 
of late all my spare hours had been devoted to read- 
ing, at an earlier period they had been equally devoted 
to mechanics. When very young, I had erected a 
turning-lathe in my father’s barn; had procured planes, 
chisels, and a variety of other implements, which I 
could use with no small degree of dexterity. 

For some time my mind.was wholly occupied with 
my new trade. I acquired considerable knowledge 
and facility in constructing most of the different im- 
plements used in husbandry, and could also do a little 
as a cabinetmaker. But I soon began to feel less and 
less interest in my new employment. My business 
came to be a repetition of the same thing, and lost all 
its charms of novelty and invention. ‘The taste for 
reading which I had brought from the south, though 
it had suffered some abatement, had not left me. I 
was occasionally poring over my dictionary and gram- 
mar, and other volumes that came in my way. At 
this time, a circumstance occurred which gave my 
mind an entirely new bent. My brother, while at 
Glasgow, had formed a very close intimacy with a stu- 
dent there. This young gentleman, during the vaca- 
tion, came out to see my brother, and pass a few days 
in the country. From him I received marvellous ac- 
counts of what mighty things were to be learned, what 
wonders to be seen, about a university; and I im- 
bibed an unquenchable desire to follow his course.” 

Here his own account of himself closes, and what 
we have to add must of course be deficient in that in- 
terest which attaches itself to all personal memoirs 
that are written with frankness and sincerity. The 
newly imbibed desire of an academical education, to 
which he alludes, was not transient. To prepare him- 
self for its accomplishment, he laid aside as much of 
his earnings as he could spare, and applied himself, in 
the intervals of manual occupation, to the Latin and 
Greek lan It was not long ere he thus quali- 
fied himself for beginning his course at the university. 
In 1793, at the age of eighteen, he matriculated in the 
Glasgow college, under Professor Richardson, and 
from that period went regularly through the succes- 
sive classes in the university, up to the 1797. 
During the summer recesses, he supported himself by 
teaching, at first as a private tutor; but latterly he 
took up a small public school in the village of Syming- 
ton, in Ayrshire. It was his first wish to follow the 
clerical profession ; but after he had attended two 
sessions at the Divinity Hall of Glasgow, he applied 
to the study of medicine ; and in order to have every 
advantage towards acquiring a proficiency in that 
branch of knowledge, he removed to Edinburgh, which 
has been so long celebrated as a medical school. Here 
he remained until he had gone through the usual stu- 
dies of the science. 

In 1799, he returned to Glasgow; and after an 
examination by the faculty of physicians and sur- 
geons there, he was found “a fit and capable person 
to exercise the arts of surgery and pharmacy.” In 


the same year he set up as = ys in the town of 
Paisley, and soon began to attain great popularity 
in his profession, and to reap the reward of his talents 
and perseverance. Ina short time he had engrossed 
so much practice, as to find it necessary to take in, as 
lenge and assistant, Mr James Muir, who had been 

is fellow-student at Edinburgh. This gentleman 
possessed considerable literary abilities, and was 
author of various pieces of a didactic character, which 
appeared in the periodicals of the day. Dr Watt, on 
the other hand, was chiefly attached to that depart- 
ment of human inquiry which comes under the deno- 
mination of experimental philosophy—particularly 
chemistry, to which science he, for a considerable 
time, devoted his leisure hours almost exclusively. 
Yet, with these differences of pursuits, they lived in 
harmony during a partnership of nearly ten years, 
each following his own course, and both holding the 
most respectable station of their profession in the 
place where they resided. 

The period of Dr Watt’s residence in Paisley was 

rhaps the busiest in his life. He enjoyed during 
t a better state of health than he ever did afterwards, 
and had, besides, all the ardour and enterprise of one 
newly entered into a sphere for which he had long 
panted. The number and variety of manuscripts 
which he has left, sufficiently attest the persevering 
activity of his mind during this period. The most 
important, perhaps, of these is one in quarto, entitled 
* An Abstract of Philosophical Conjectures; or an 
Attempt to — the Principal Phenomena of Light, 
Heat, and Cold, by a few simple and obvious Laws.” 
This volume contains many curious and interesting 
experiments ; but it is probable that, since the date of 
its composition (1805), many new lights have been 
thrown on the subjects it embraces, which may ina 
great measure diminish its importance, and render its 
publication unadvisable. The only work which he 
ventured to publish while at Paisley, amid the many 
he composed and contemplated, was one, entitled 
* Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. ; with Obser- 
vations on the History and Treatment of Disease in 
general.” This appeared in 1803, and excited consi- 
derable interest at the time among the learned of the 
profession. The method which the author adopted 
in treating diabetes, was venesection, blistering, and 
an abstemious diet; and the various cases which he 
records, tend, by their ive successful issues, to 
establish the propriety of this mode of treatment. At 
the end of the volume, observations are given upon 
different diseases—as asthma, English cholera, cholic, 
&c. ; and these are also illustrated by cases. 

Soon after the publication of this volume, he felt a 
desire to remove to another place, and aim at a 
higher line of practice than he had hitherto done. 
There was no place, however, which he had par- 
ticularly fixed upon; and before coming to any de- 
cision on this point, he determined to make a tour 
through England, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther that country might not afford an eligible spot. 
The journey would at the same time be favourable- 
to his health, which was beginning to be impaired. 
In 1809, having furnished himself with letters of 
recommendation to persons eminent in his profession 
throughout England, he went to London by a cir- 
cuitous route, embracing on his way most of the 
pant towns in the coun It does not appear, 

owever, that he found any situation there agreeable 
to his wishes; for on his return home, after an absence 
of several months, he determined on settling in Glas. 
gow; and, accordingly, in 1810, as soon as matters 
could properly be arranged, he removed to that city. 

Previously to this, he had received from the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen the title of Doctor in Medicine, 
and had been elected member of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. He had also be- 
come pretty well known in the neighbourhood as an 
eminent practitioner, and had every reason to calcu. 
late upon success, whatever rank of his profession he 
should assume. He therefore commenced upon the 
highest scale, took a large house in Queen Street, and 
confined his profession to that of physician and accou- 
cheur. In the same winter he began his lectures on 
the theory and practice of medicine, and thus at once 
placed himself in that station of life for which he was 
so eminently qualified. ; 

His success in Glasgow was complete and immedi-. 
ate. Asa physician, he suddenly acquired a most re- 
spectable and extensive practice; and as a lecturer, his 
popularity was equally gratifying. The continental 
war, which was then raging, occasioned a great demand 
for surgeons, and increased the number of studerts- 
much above the ordinary average. Dr Watt’s lecture- 
room was numerously attended, and he spared no pains 
or expense that might conduce to the advantage of his. 
pupils. His lectures were formed on the best models, 
and from the most extensive sources, and his manner of 
delivering them was easy andengaging. During the 
first course, he read them from manuscript; but he 
afterwards abandoned that method for extemporaneous 
delivery, assisting his memory merely by brief me- 
morandums of the chief heads of discourse. He used 
to say that this method, by keeping his mind in a 
state of activity, fatigued him less the dull re- 
hearsal of what lay before him. With a view to the 
advantage of his students, he formed a library of me- 
dical books, which was very complete and valuable, 
containing, besides all the Las ge § works on medicine, 
many scarce and high-priced volumes. Of this lib- 
rary he published a catalogue in 1812, to which he 
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“ An Address to Medical Students on the 
best Method of prosecuting their Studies.” 

The “ Bibliotheca Britannica” may be said to have 

with the formation of this library. Besides 
the catalogue of it, which was printed in the usual 
form, having the works arranged under their respec- 
tive authors in alphabetical order, he drew out an 
index of the various subjects which the volumes em- 
braced, making references to the place which each 
held upon the shelf, and thus brought before his 
eye, at one view, all the books in his ion that 
treated on any particular point. The utility of this 
index to himself and his students, soon turned his 
mind to the consideration of one upon a more com- 
prehensive scale, that would embrace all the medical 
works which had been printed in the British domi- 
nions. This he immediately set about drawing out, 
and devoted much of his time to it. After he had 
nearly completed his object, he extended the original 
plan by introducing works on law, and latterly works 
on divinity and miscellaneous subjects. This more 
than tripled his labours, but it proportionably made 
them more useful. The extent of the design, how- 
ever, was not i completed. Hitherto all foreign 
publications had been excluded from it; and although 
@ prospectus of the work had been published, con- 
ning very copious explanations and specimens which 
might be supposed to have determined its nature and 
bounds, he resolved—when it was on the eve of going 
to press—to make the work still further useful, by 
introducing the more popular and important of forei, 
authors and their productions; embracing, at the 
same time, the various continental editions of the 
classics. Thus was another mighty addition made to 
the original plan; and it is thus that many of the 
most splendid monuments of human intellect and in- 
dustry originate in trifling or small beginnings. 

In 1813, he published a ‘‘ Treatise on the History, 
Nature, and Treatment of Chincough.” He was led 
to investigate particularly this disease, by a severe vi- 
sitation of it in his own family, in which four of his 
children were affected at the same time, the two eldest 
of whom died. The treatise contains not only the 
author’s own observation and experience, but also 
that of the best medical writers on the subject. To 
the volume is subjoined “‘An Inquiry into the Re- 
lative Mortality of the principal Diseases of Children, 
and the Numbers who have died under Ten Years of 
Ae in Glasgow, during the last Thirty Years.” In 

is inquiry, the author was at infinite pains in com- 
poring and digesting the registers of the various 

urying-grounds in the city and suburbs ; and of these 
he gives numerous tables, so arranged as to enable 
the reader to draw some very important conclusions 
regarding the diseases of children and their respective 
mortalities. 

In 1814, he issued, anonymously, a small volume, 
entitled “ Rules of Life, with Reflections on the Man- 
ners and Dispositions of Mankind.” The volume was 
published by Constable of Edinburgh, and consisted 
of a great number of apophthegms and short sentences, 
many of them original, and the others selected from 
the best English writers. 

About this time his health began rapidly to decline. 
From his youth he had been troubled with a stomachic 
disorder, which attacked him at times very severely, 
and kept him always under great restrictions in his 
diet and general regimen. The disease had gained 

with time, and perhaps was accelerated by the 
rious life which he led. He nevertheless continued 
to struggle against it, maintained his usual good 
spirits, and went through the various arduous duties 
of his profession. His duties, indeed, had increased 
upon him. He had become a member of various lite- 
rary and medical societies, of several of which he was 
president, and had been elected physician to the Glas- 
gow Royal Infirmary, and president of the faculty of 
physicians and surgeons. These two latter situa- 
tions involved a great deal of trouble and attention. 
He held them both for two successive years; the for- 
mer he was obliged to resign, on account of the state 
of his health, just at the period when a handsome 
compensation would have followed his holding it; the 
latter was resigned at the expiry of the usual term of 
its continuance. 

Although he had long laboured under that painful 
disease which we have spoken of, and of which he 
eventually died, it was not until the year 1817 that 
he totally discontinued his professional pursuits. Nor 
would, perhaps, his active spirit have so soon submit- 
ted to this resignation, had not another employment 
engaged his attention. He had by this time brought 
his great work, the “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” to a 
very considerable state of forwardness; had become 
interested in it, and anxious for its completion. He 
—— saw, that, from the state of his health, the 

uration of his life must be but limited, and was de- 
sirous, while yet some strength and vigour remained, 
to place the work in such a state, that even his death 
would not t its publication. He retired, there- 
fore, with his family, to a small country house, about 
two miles from G » engaged several young men 
as amanuenses,* devoted himself exclusively to 
the compilation. 

In this literary seclusion, Dr Watt was for some 


* Among those so engaged, were Mr William Motherwell, who 
has since distinguished himself by his beautiful ballads, and Mr 
Alexander Whitelaw, editor of ‘The Casquet,” ‘‘ Republic of 
Letters,” &e, 


time able to make great progress in his undertaking ; 
but though freed from worldly interruptions, he had 
to combat with a disease which was every day becom- 
ing more formidable, and which at last obliged him to 
discontinue all personal labour. He still, however, 
continued to oversee and direct his amanuenses; and 
nothing could exceed the kind attention which he paid 
to their comforts, even when suffering under his fatal 
malady. In his own retirement, he practised every 
method which his knowledge or experience could sug- 
gest to stem the progress of the disease, but they were 
all unavailing. In the hope that travel and a sea- 
voyage might benefit him, he went in one of the Leith 
smacks to London, made a considerable tour through 
England, and returned more exhausted and emeciated 
than before. From that period until his death, he was 
scarcely out of bed, but underwent, with wonderful 
fortitude, an afflicting and uninterrupted illness of 
several months. He died upon the 12th of March 
1819, aged only forty-five, and was interred in the 
Glasgow High Church burying-ground. 

Dr Watt’s personal appearance was prepossessing. 
He was tall in stature, and in early life, before his 
health declined, robust. His countenance displayed 
great intelligence. In private life he was universally 
esfeemed. His character was formed on the strictest 
principles of morality, with which was blénded a ge- 
neral urbanity of manners, that won at once the 
good-will of whoever he addressed. His conversation 
was communicative and engaging, apart equally from 
duilness and tediousness, as from what is quite as in- 
tolerable, a continued study of effect. In his habits 
he was extremely regular and persevering. There 
was nothing from which he shrunk, if usefulness re- 
commended it, and exertion made it attainable. This 
is particularly exemplified in his undertaking and exe- 
cuting such a work as the “‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,” 
the bare conception of which would, to an ordinary 
or less active mind, have been appalling; but which, 
beset as he was by professional duties and a daily in- 
creasing malady, he undertook and accomplished. 
But laborious as the work is—beyond even what the 
most intelligent reader can imagine—it is not alone to 
industry and perseverance that Dr Watt has a claim 
upon our notice. He was ingenious and original 
minded in all his schemes; and while his great ambi- 
tion was that his labours might be useful, he wascare- 
ful that they should not interfere with those of others. 
His various works, both published and unpublished, 
bear this distinction. ‘The whole plan of the “ Bib- 
liotheca” is new; and few compilations, of similar 
magnitude and variety, ever presented, in a first edi- 
tion, a more complete design and execution. It is 
divided into two parts; the first part containing an 
alphabetical list of authors, to the amount of above 
forty thousand, and under each a chronological list 
of his works, their various editions, sizes, price, &c., 
and also of the papers he may have contributed to the 
more celebrated journals of art and science. This di- 
vision differs little in its construction from that of a 
common catalogue, only that it is universal in its cha- 
racter, and in many instances gives short biographical 
notices of the author, and critical opinions of bis works. 
It also gives most ample lists of the various editions 
of the Greek and Roman classics, &c., and, under 
the names of the early printers, lists of the various 
books which they printed. {n the second part, all the 
titles of works recorded in the first part, and also ano- 
nymous works, are arranged alphabetically under their 
principal subjects. This part forms a minute index 
to the first, and upon it the chief claim of the “‘ Bibli- 
otheca” to novelty and value rests; for it lays before 
the reader, at a glance, a chronological list of all the 
works that have been published on any particular sub- 
ject that he may wish to consult, with references to 
their respective authors, or with the publisher's name, 
ifanonymous. While, in short, the first part forms a 
full and comprehensive catalogue of authors and their 
works, the second forms an equally complete and ex- 
tensive encyclopedia of all manner of subjects on which 
books have been written. The utility of such a work, 
to the student and author in particular, must be ob- 
vious ; for, with the facility with which he can ascer- 
tain in a dictionary the meaning of a word, can he 
here ascertain all that has been written on any branch 
of human knowledge. Whatever may be its omis- 
sions and errors (and these were unavoidable in a 
compilation so extensive), the plan of the work, we 
apprehend, cannot be improved ; and amid the nu- 
merous and laborious methods that have been offered 
to the public, for arranging libraries and catalogues, 
we are ignorant of any system that could be adopted, 
with greater advantage, both as to conveniency and 
completeness of reference, ee at the same .* 
affecting the elegant disposal of books upon the 
Ho ng than the one upon which the “ Bibliotheca 
Britannica” is founded. 

Dr Watt married, while in Paisley, Miss Burns, 
the daughter of a farmer in his father’s neighbourhood, 
by whom he had nine children. At his death, the 
publication of the “ Bibliotheca” devolved upon his 
two eldest sons, who devoted themselves to its com- 
pletion with filialenthusiasm. They were both young 
men of the most promising abilities; and it is to be 
feared that their lives were shortened by the assiduity 
with which they applied themselves to the important 
charge that was so prematurely laidupon them. John, 
the elder of the two, died in 1821, at the early age of 
twenty; James, his brother, lived to see the work 
completed, but died in 1829, leaving behind him the 


and talents. 

e prin’ of the “ Bibliotheca” was completed 
in 1824, in four quarto volumes. The first di- 
vision or portion of it was printed in Glasgow, and the 
second in Edinburgh. Messrs Archibald Constable 
and Company, of Edinburgh, purchased the whole for 
about L.2000, giving bills to that amount ; but before 
any of the bills were honoured, the horse failed, and 
thus the family of Dr Watt was prevented from re- 
ceiving any benefit from a work to which so many 
sacrifices had been and upon which all their 


high creer on who knew and could appreciate his 


STAFFA AND IONA. 

[The following article is an extract from, and specimen of, a 

work just published, under the title of ‘A Guide to the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland,” by George and Peter Anderson : 
London, Murray. We take the present opportunity of mention- 
ing that Messrs Andersons’ work is one in the highest degree 
creditable to their talents, taste, and industry: it contains a mi- 
nute aecount of every route, and every object, in the Highlands 
and Isles, that is worthy of a tourist’s attention, together with the 
geology and botany of the various districts; and the whole has 
been drawn up from personal inspection and inquiry. The volume, 
notwithstanding the great extent of matter which it contains, is 
portable, and is illustrated by appropriate maps. } 
Srarra and Iona [the two most celebrated and in- 
teresting of the Western Islands] have nothing im- 
posing about them, when seen from a distance. The 
former appears as a round lumpish rock, and the latter 
is so low, that at first it seems as but a dark speck of 
cloud resting on the surface of the ocean. 

it is only when we have approached within less 
than a quarter of a mile of the rocks, that the beau- 
ties of Staffa begin to unfold themselves. Let not the 
visitor be in haste to reach the landing-place, but let 
him rather first sail along the whole eastern side of 
the island. He will thus pass the entrances of all the 
wost celebrated caves, will become familiar with the 
general characters of the colonnades, and, at the south- 
western extremity, will have a most imposing view of 
the main entablature of the island, supported by the 
continuous cliffs of basaltic pillars. 

Staffa is of an irregular oval shape, about a mile 
and a half in circumference, presenting an uneven 
table-land, resting on cliffs of variable height. The 
greatest elevation lies towards the south-west, and 
appears to be about 144 feet. The island is composed 
of a fundamental ledge of rocks of conglomerated trap 
or tuffa, to which succeeds a greyish-black, hard, and 
cumpact columnar basalt, which is covered by a mass 
of shapeless basalt of the same description, with small 
columns interspersed through it. The whole fagade 
of the island, the arches and floorings of the caves, 
strongly resemble architectural designs, and have been 
described by terms taken from works of art ; and even 
the surface of the summit of the island, presenting in 
several places the ends of small columns jutting up 
from the amorphous basalt, has much the appearance 
of a tessellated pavement. So numerous are the caves, 
that the rock may almost be described as perforated 
with them all round ; but the wonders of the spot are 
concentrated on the eastern side, and the surge which 
constantly beats on the other parts of the island ren- 
ders the examination of them both difficult and dan- 

Tous. 

Inclined a little from the horizontal position, the 
beds of rock dip towards the north-east, which is the 
lowest part of the island, and where a landing can be 
effected in almost any state of the tide. Proceeding 
along the base of the cliff from this point, the objects 
the visitor has to examine succeed one another in the 
following order :—1. The Clam or Scallop Shell Cave. 
2. Bouchaile, or the Herdsman. 3. The Great Co- 
lonnade and Causeway. 4. Fingal’s Cave. 5. The 
Boat Cave. 6. Mackinnon’s Cave ; which last occurs 
close by the south-western extremity of the island. 

1. Approaching the Clam Shell Cave, an increase 


@ In connection with the misfortunes attendant upon the work, 
we may mention here, in @ note, one, fortunately in this country 
ofsingular occurrence. Not long after Dr Watt’s death, his country 
house was broken into, in the middle of the night, by a band of 
ruffians, disguised with blackened faces, and armed with guns, 
swords, &c. While one party held their fire-arms over the unhappy 
inmates, another ransacked the house, and packed up every thing 
valuable of a portable nature, which they carned off, and which 
were never recovered. They even took the rings from Mrs Watt's 
fingers. Among their ravages, they unfortunately laid their hands 
on a portion of the unprinted MS. of the “ Bibliotheca,” which 
they thrust into the fire, with the purpose of lighting the apart- 
ment. It.took nearly a year’s labour to remedy the destruction of 
this MS. Four of the robbers were afterwards taken, and executed 
for the crime at Glasgow, in 1820. 
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in the size of the basaltic columns is perceived, and 
on one side of that opening they are beautifully bent 
or curved, presenting an appearance like the ribs of a 
ship; while the wall on the opposite side is made up 
of the projecting ends of horizontal columns, having 
a resemblance to the surface of a honeycomb. 

2. Detached a few paces from the shore, is the beau- 
tiful islet of Bouchaile, or the Herdsman. It is about 
thirty feet high, and seems to rest on a series of ho- 
rizontal pillars, visible only at low water. Composed 
entirely of small columns, which are closely attached 
to one another, and inclined as toa central nucleus, it 
possesses a conical form, and from its symmetry and 
regularity is altogether one of the most interesting 
objects about the island. 

3. From opposite this rock the pillars become erect, 
and extend in one continued colonnade along the 
whole face of the cliff to the entrance of Fingal’s Cave. 
An inclined space, formed of irregularly protruding, 
horizontally fractured remnants of broken columns, 
intervenes between the base of the cliff and the sea, 
and composes the grand causeway. 

4. Increasing in breadth as it proceeds, this pave- 
ment at length brings us round a projecting abutment 
of the rock ; and the splendid entrance, deep recesses, 
and clear green water of the Uaimh Binn, the Musi- 
cal or Fingal’s Cave, burst upon our view. Descrip- 
tion has long been exhausted on the wonders of this 
cave. ‘‘ Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or 
the palaces built by men? Mere models or play- 
things !—imitations as diminutive as his works will 
always be, when compared to those of Nature. Where 
is now the boast of the architect? Regularity—the 
only particular in which he fancied himself to exceed 
his mistress, Nature—is here found in her possession, 
and was for ages unknown and undescribed.” 

The dimensions of this cave were minutely taken 
by Dr Macculloch, from whose 7 valuable scienti- 
fic paper on Staffa we make the following extract :— 


Feet. 
Do. from the top of the arch to that of the cliff 


Do. of the pillars on the western side e 36 
Do. of the pillars on the eastern side 18 
Breadth of the cave at entrange . - 42 
Do. near the inner extremity . . 22 
Length of the cave ° 227 


The causeway on the eastern side continues on from 
the eutrance—but very narrow—almost to the ex- 
tremity of the cave, formed of broken pillars, on which 
a precarious and slippery footing is got by those who 
are so daring as to venture in without a 

The sides of the chasm are columnar, and for the 
most part perpendicular. A deeply-channelled fssure, 
parallel to the sides, extends along the whole length 
of the ceiling, which is ornamented by pendant clus- 
ters of columns, whitened with calcareous stalagmite. 
As the sea never entirely ebbs from this cave, it forms 
its constant flooring, along which a boat may be pushed, 
if the waves are not breaking too fiercely at the en- 
trance to admit of its approach. The average diame- 
ter of the basaltic columns throughout the island is 
about two feet, but they often extend to three and 
even four. Their general forms are pentagonal and 
hexagonal, but the number of sides is sometimes in- 
creased to seven and nine, and they are rarely found 
rhomboidal or triangular. In position they are some- 
times erect, sometimes oblique, and not unfrequently 
horizontal, while they are often curved, and variously 
jointed and implicated. 

5. The next opening we have to notice is called the 
Boat Cave; and between it and the Great Cave is the 
highest portion of the columnar cliff, the upper sur- 
face of which is about 112 feet above high-water mark. 
This cave derives its name, we may suppose, from its 
being accessible only by sea; and though itself insig- 
nificant in size, the symmetry of that part of the co- 
lumnar range under which it lies, is even greater than 
near the Cave of Fingal. The height of this cave is 
from 14 to 15 feet above high water, and its breadth 
is 12 feet, the length being at least 150 feet. Both 
the sides and roof are smooth, like the gallery of a 
mine, without interest or beauty. 

6. Still farther to the south is Mackinnon’s, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the Scart or Cormorant Cave, 
and is the last we have to notice. Situated in the 
lower conglomerate rock, its sides are smooth ; and 
although, in many respects, grand and powerful in 
effect, it is deficient in that kind of beauty resulting 
from order and regularity, so remarkable in Fingal’s 
Cave. In height about 50 feet, and breadth 48 feet, 
it presents a large square opening, which is of easy 
access, there being no protruding rocks at the en- 
trance. The length is 224 feet, and its interior di- 
mensions are, throughout, nearly equal to the external 
aperture, except at the extremity, where the roof 
and walls approach a little, and a of pebbles is 
thrown up. 

We have now described all the most interesting 
objects in this island. None of the other caves on the 
south and north sides are remarkable either for beauty 
or magnitude, but only for the loud beating of the 
waves within their dark recesses. 


Finally, if the visitor be a geologist, to the ample 


food which the basaltic rocks of this island will afford 
him for speculation, we beg to refer to an additional 
phenomenon, which may escape his notice, but is not 
the least perplexing of the wonders of this place. We 
allude to the alluvial bank, composed of substances 
very different. from the trap rocks of the island, which 
occurs near the landing-place. Though a green and 
fertile island, Staffa has no trees on it, and presents 
no rare or peculiar plants. Like its name, the inte- 
rest with which it will ever continue to be regarded 
must proceed entirely from the peculiar features of 
its geological structure and from its mineral products, 
which, were there any accommodations on the island 
for the visitor, would occupy many of his leisure days 
fully to explore and comprehend. At present there 
is not a hut of any description to take shelter in dur- 
ing a storm. 

Iona or Icolmkiin—I, the Island—Iona—Ithona, 
“the Island of the Waves”—Icolumkil, the Isle of 
Columbus’s Cell—whence “sa clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion,” is situated about nine miles to 
the south-east of Staffa, and is separated from Mull 
by a narrow but navigable sound. Its history is now 
become nearly as familiar as its name ;* and it has 
been with truth observed by Dr Macculloch, that the 
descriptions and remarks which have been published 
of it, have given it an importance to which it scarce 
possesses a sufficient claim, either from the simple ex- 
tent, the beauty, curiosity, or even antiquity of its 
architectural remains, apart from the associations con- 
nected with them. ‘In any other situation,” says 
the same author, ‘*the remains of Iona would be con- 
signed to neglect and oblivion; but, connected as they 
are with an age distinguished by the ferocity of its 
manners and its independence of regular government, 
standing a solitary monument of religion and litera- 
ture—such as religion ‘and literature then were—the 
mind imperceptibly recurs to the time when this is- 
land was ‘the light of the western world,’ ‘a gem in 
the ocean,’ and is led to contemplete with veneration 
its silent and ruined structures. Even at a distance, 
the aspect of the cathedral, insignificant as its dimen- 
sions are, produces a strong feeling of delight in him 
who, long coasting the rugged and barren rocks of 
Mull, or buffeted by turbulent waves, beholds its 
tower first rising out of the deep, giving to this deso- 
late region an air of civilisation, and recalling the 
consciousness of that human society, which, present- 
ing elsewhere no visible traces, seems to have aban- 
doned these rocky shores to the cormorant and the 
sea-gull.”’ 

Iona is about three miles in length and one ‘in 
breadth, being placed nearly in a north-easterly di- 
rection. The surface is low, rising into numerous 
irregular elevations, which seldom exceed ene hun- 
dred feet. Its highest hill may be about four hundred 
feet, and is situated at the northern extremity of the 
island. Generally indented with small rocky bays 
and promontories, it however possesses at the north- 
western side a large plain, terminating in a flat shore, 
composed chiefly of broken shells. Another sandy 
and low plain to the east, into which flows the Bay 
of Martyrs, where the bodies of strangers intended 
to be buried in the holy isle were received, contains 
the ancient remains and the modern vi called 
Threld. The soil of this plain is light, and is appli- 
cable almost only, and that by the assistance of sea- 
weed, to the cultivation of barley and potatoes, of both 
of which, however, it yields very abundant crops. 

The upland is a chequered mixture of rock and 
ture, with here and there a few ridges of corn; it is 
chiefly occupied by black cattle, which, with the kelp 
prepared on the shores, and fish, in the taking of 
which the inhabitants display great industry, form 
the disposable produce of theisland. The land, which 
till lately was held in runrig, is now divided into dis- 
tinct crofts, and supports a population of about 500, 
the whole rental being L.300. On the approach of 
strangers to the island, one-half of the inhabitants 
turn out in their boats, or collect in groups along the 
shore, all eager to tender their services in showing 
the ruins, and to procure purchasers for their little 
stores of felspar and serpentine pebbles, which have 
ever been regarded as charms and choice relics of the 
isle. One unacquainted with the condition of the 
tenantry in the Hebrides generally, will perhaps be 
disposed to express his astonishment at the uncouth 
and squalid appearance of these people—sure tokens 
of the poverty and wretchedness under which they live. 

A very remote antiquity was once assigned to the 
religious buildings, the ruins of which still impart so 
much interest to this distantisland; but the assertion 
had not the advantage of any probability to support it. 
Ifreligious edifices wereat all erected by Columba, when 
he took up his residence here towards the middle of 
the sixth century, they were composed, most proba- 
bly, of no better materials than wickerwork, of which 
most of the churches in England, almost down to the 
Norman conquest, were formed, and examples of which 
are still to be seen in the Highlands. The saint came 
to found churches, but he well knew that they do not 
consist of stone and lime; and we doubt whether he 


ever sought a more sheltered preaching place than a 
cave or the base of a beetling rock. 

The smallness of St Oran’s Chapel, which is only 60 
by 20 feet, the general poverty and rudeness of its style, 
with the perpetual repetition of the cheveron moulding 
in the low circular arch whick forms its doorway, points 
it out as the oldest building now standing, and would 
perhaps stamp it as of the Saxon age; but it is in all 
probability of Norwegian workmanship. The 
of the nunnery is the next in order of antiquity, the 
arches being also round, but without ornament ; 
while the structure of St Mary’s Church, which was 
at the same time the abbey church and the cathedral 
of the diocese of the Isles, bespeaks a much later ori- 
gin, and refers it to a date not more distant than the 
early part of the 13th century, if it be even of an an- 
tiquity so high. 

St Columba is likewise said to have found Druidism 
prevalent in this island when he landed on it. Of 
this, also, we believe, there is no sufficient proof. 
The occurrence of stone circles and cairns, to some of 
which the term ‘ Claodh-nan-Druithnach,” or the 
Druids’ burying-place, has, perhaps in modern times, 
been applied, will not admit of the strong presump- 
tion founded on it. These remains may have as 
likely been Scandinavian, and dedicated to the super- 
stitious rites of the religion of Odin; and even the ce- 
remony of swearing on the black stones which lay in 
the monastery, and the wearing of the marble globes 
(clach brath), typical of the dissolution of the world, 
which may be thought to have had a Druidical origin, 
had their exact counterpart under the Scandinavian 
system of mythology. 

The chapel of the nunnery is the first in order of 
the ruins which strangers usually visit. It was dedi- 
cated to St Oran, and was possessed by canonesses of 
St Augustine. Its dimensions are, as those of St 
Oran’s Chapel, 60 feet by 20; and it contains the 
tomb of the last prioress, Anna, dated in 1511, with an 
inscription in the Saxon character. Previous to their 
establishment here, the nuns are said to have lived on 
a small isle, near Iona, still called the “‘ Isle of Nuns.” 

To the north of the nunnery chapel are the remains 
of a causeway leading to the cathedral, called the Main 
Street, which is joined by two others, called the Royal 
Street and Martyr Street, leading to the bay of that 
name. On the west side of the last street is Maclean's. 
Cross, a beautifully carved pillar, and one of the 360 
votive crosses which at one time adorned the island, 
and which, by a sentence of the Synod of Argyle, 
about the year 1560, were hurled into the sea. Much 
has been said of the library and chartulary of Iona. 
If they were ever of the value imputed to them, this 
same synod contributed more to their destruction, and 
to our vain regrets, than did all the ravages of Danes 

t Oran’s burying-p a large enclosure, 
which, a the Dean of the Isles, the kings 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, had se ceme- 
teries. Oran’s Chapel stands in this enclosure. The 
cathedral is cruciform, with a small tower at the in- 
tersection of the buildings. The length from east to 
west is 160 feet, and that of the transept about 70, and 
the breadth 24 feet. The tower is about 75 feet in 
height. This is lighted on two sides, on one bya 
window consisting of a plain slab, perforated with 
quatrefoil, on the other by a circular light with spirally 
curved mullions, one of the varieties of the Catherine- 
wheel window. The shafts of the pillars in the church. 
are cylindrical and plain, like those of the Norman 
era. They are surmounted by short capitals; often 
sculptured with grotesque and ill-executed one 
subject being the representation of an angel weighing 
a man’s good and evil deeds, and separated from the 
shaft by the corded moulding, which in some cases 
runs also through the walls on the same level. These 
pillars support ranges of pointed arches, and, above 
them, a second and smaller tier of arches is perforated 
on the wall, sometimes circular, and at others termi. 
nating in a sort of trefoil head. A kind of machi. 
colated table surmounts the whole. 

The earliest tomb actually bearing a date is that of 
Lachlan Mackinnon in 1489, and the next in point of 
antiquity as yet discovered, is Abbot Mackinnon’s, 
near the altar, dated in 1500. The inscriptions in 
the Gaelic alphabet are not dated ; swords, ships (some 
of them exhibiting the ancient forms of the Hebridian 
galleys, with the stern and prow both alike and curved 
upwards like the Roman vessels, and provided with a 
single square sail), and armorial bearings with ill- 
executed bas-reliefs of warriors, form the chief objects. 
on the sculptured tombs. 

Most families of distinction in the Highlands had 
burying-places here, and many erected votive chapels 
in different parts of the island. Besides the venera- 
tion of the place, a prophecy was currently handed 
about, that “seven years before the end of the world, 
a deluge shall drown the nations ; the sea at one tide 
shall cover Ireland and the green-headed Islay; but 
Columba’s Isle shall swim above the flood:” thus the 
notion of protection mingled with that of the sanctity 
of the isle, in making it the resort of strangers to 
bury their dead. Out of the recent government grant 


® Columba, an Irish saint, settled here in the sixth century, and 
from this point sent out missionaries to Christianise Scotland, then 
a land of pagan barbarians. Iona continued from that time to be 
a distinguished seat of piety and learning, while the islands and 
districts immediately around it remained im a state little removed 
from ——_ darkness. A monastery and nunnery were part of 
its religious establishments, and its church in time became the 


cathedral of the Bishopric of the Isles.—Kd. C. E. J. 


for ting additional places of worshipin the High- 
lands, a church and manse have been erected, and a 
resident minister has been appointed to Iona. 
The rocks next Mull are of the same red-grained 
granite which forms the district of Ross in that island. 
To this succeed bands of clay-slate passing into gneiss, 
intermixed with hornblende, and marble and serpen- 
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tine are abundantly disseminated. But one vein of 
basalt has been seen in the island, which, as well as 
the junctions of the stratified rocks with the granite, 
is worthy of examination. A rock of hard, compact 

, one hundred feet in thickness by six hundred 
in and which, from its whiteness, is visible 
at a considerable distance even at sea, is situated on 
side of the island, near the ancient marble 


ECCENTRICITIES OF THE LATE ROWLAND 
HILL. 


For the popularity which, during a long series of 
years, he enjoyed —! preacher, the late Rowland Hill 
seems to have been chiefly indebted to his sin, ities. 


who perhaps admired his ministry, and endeavoured 
be said, that to 

whom he was 
heard, the curious eccentricities of his style formed 
the sole attraction to his chapel. The bad jokes and 
undignified observations which he is said to have ut- 
tered from the pulpit, are as discreditable to his judg- 
ment, as his strenuous labours for the relief of dis- 
tress are honourable to his heart. It is related that 
once, while his wife was sitting in her pew, he pointed 
her out asa living illustration of the transi nature 
of female beauty, commenting in very y terms 
on the change which years had made in her appear- 
ance. 


** Ladies,” said he, on another * love fine 

3 80 does Mrs Hill. Yesterday came home a five 

nea one; but she will never wear it, for I poked 

into the fire, bandbox and all!” One Sunday 

morning, just as she was entering the chapel, he ex- 

“ Here comes my wife with a chest of drawers 

on her head! She went out to buy them, and spent 

all her money on that hoity-toity bonnet !” “Charity, 

my brethren,” said he in adiscourse which he preached 

in aid of a benevolent institution at Wapping, “ cha- 

pos ar gee a multitude of sins ; and you have need 

to be charitable, for you are all sinners, and some of 
you are whopping sinners.” 

As much singularity has been attributed to him in 
private life as in the pulpit. Hearing a dispute between 
two of his servants, as to which of them should wash 
his hall, each of them declaring “ that it was not her 
business,” he sent them both out on errands, and as- 
sumed the mop himself. On their return, they warmly 
protested against his being engaged in somenial a task. 

Pho! pho!” said he, “*’tis not your business, Peggy ; 
nor your's either, Jane; so it must be mine, I sup- 


Some of his numberless benevolent actions are de- 
scribed as being tinged with that eccentricity which 
pervaded the whole of his conduct. While visiting the 
sick on one occasion, in the neighbourhood of his resi- 
dence, he found a poor emaciated creature stretched 
on a miserable bed in a garret, and without a shirt; 
the kind-hearted divine immediately stripped, and 
forced his own upon the reluctant invalid, for whom 
he speedily procured a supply of other necessaries, and 
ano, who soon restored the 


Being robbed by a footpad, whuse agitation of man- 
ner excited his interest, he asked him how long he had 
followed the perilous trade of a robber: “ This is my 
first offence,” replied the man ; “extreme distress has 
driven me to it; I have a wife and children in a state 
of starvation.” ‘If what you state be true,” said the 
divine, after mentioning his name, ‘ you need not fear 
to call upon me to-morrow.” On the following day, 
the man presented himself to Mr Hill, who thought 
ee at the same time 

ing that he would never divulge the circum. 
stances of their first meeting until the death of the 
offender. He faithfully kept his promise, and never 
had cause to regret this romantic act of benevolence, 
the object of which, after twenty years’ honest servi- 


MATERNAL ATTACHMENT. 

A celebrated preacher, named Bucholz, who resided 
at Hasmark in Hungary, had occasion to go to the 
village of Eperies, distant about twenty English miles 
from his own place of abode. He travelled on foot, 
and took with him a small terrier bitch, then in the 
last week of her pregnancy. After having been de- 
tained several days at Eperies by floods, he was com- 
pelled to return home without his dog, which in the 
meantime had brought forth a litter of five puppies. 
He had not been in the house an hour, when, to his 
surprise, the bitch came in bearing a puppy in her 
mouth, which she carefully placed upon the mat where 
she ordinarily lay, and immediately rushed out of the 
house road to Eperies. In the space of 
twenty hours, she went and returned four times 


more, on each occasion bringing home a puppy in her 
mouth. It is hardly necessary to state that Ga puppies 
were quite dead as the mother brought them into the 
house. As the poor creature laid the last puppy upon 
the mat, she could scarcely stand for weariness; she 
whined and trembled, looking pitifully upon her dead 
puppies ; and after walking once or twice round the 
mat, she laid herself down beside them, and died in a 
few minutes. In twenty-four hours the animal had 
run about 180 miles. 


THE MILLION OF POTATOES. 

[The following humorous tale, which seems to relate a real inci- 
dent, is extracted from a volume, entitled ‘‘ Poems and Songs, 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by George M‘Indoe,” Edinburgh, 
1805. Mr M‘Indoe is a native of Glasgow, and now resides, we 
believe, in Paisley, where he pursues the vocation of a musician. 
In this and some other of his compositions, he shows in our opi- 
nion considerable talents for droll description ; and we have little 
doubt that the Million of Potatoes, though somewhat objection- 
able as only the commemoration of a piece of rustic cunning, will 
make many of our readers wonder that the author should be so 
little known.) 

Last Martinmas thro’ rain and sleet, 
At Cumbernau’d the laird to meet, 
On his auld spavied beast, 
Out o’er the hirst, and cross the bent, 
To pay the bygane towmont’s rent, 
John Dubs came hotchan east. 


The laird sat noofan o’er his glass ; 
Baith rum and brandy, naething less, 

Stood sparkling on the table. 
“ John, come awa; how’s a’ at hame? 
Is Janet weel? the mare ’twas lame, 

For wark is she now able ? 

** What feck o’ stirks an’ milk cows hae ? 
Your ploughman Tam, is he still wi’ ye 

Gude craps o’ corn and bear ? 
Peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, an’ rye, 
Plenty o’ clover for the kye, 

I hope ye’ve had this year ?” 

** I thank ye, sir,” quo’ John, “for speering, 
Tho’ weel I wat scarce worth the shearing 

Was either corn or wheat ; 

rent nae doubt ye’ll gar us 

Whether or no’ we haelt.” 
John chirted out his hairy purse, 

Made frae the back o’ some auld horse, 

As rough as ony spleuchan ; 
And while he counted o’er the cash, 

The laird gar’d fill the stoup afresh, 

And in his sleeve was laughin’. 
John paid his rent tho’ wi’ a grudge, 

The laird let grab, and gied a fidge— 

T hope ye’ll never miss't ; 
Here’s to you, John, I wish ye health ; 
May you an’ yours wi’ wit an’ wealth 

O’ warld’s gear be blest.” 
routed up a glass for John, 

ne’er the less was thinking on 

A trap he had prepared 
Upon the ; tho’ cauld and wet, 
Nought troubled John but how to get 

Advantage o’ the laird. 

To drive his sinfu’ drift the sooner, ~ 

He maun begin wi’ “ Please your honour” 
(Flattery wha can resist ?) 

* Ye hae a hunder’ bows or twa 

O’ London dons, I never saw 

Ony sae gude amaist : 

“ Your honour, sir” (and claw’d his head), 
“T’d like a few for next year’s 

If ye would let me hae them.” 

“* How mony want ye? quo’ the laird ; 
John thought a wee, an’ fand his heard, 

«Twa bows, an ye could gi’e them.” 
*< Twa bows, nae doubt, I might could spare, 
But a’ the crap was sald fern-year 

To honest Walter Bryce, 

At half a guinea every bow; 
Now, gin ye like, this year’s to you 

Til gi'e at the same price. 

« But to disperse them a’ in taits, 
Thro’ different han’s, at different rates, 

Altho’ the price were doubled, 
Twa bows to this man, three to that, 
Four to a third—’deed, John, that’s what 

I ne’er could wi’ be troubied.” 

en'd his face and gied a groan), 
It mak’s but little matter 

A saint ye’d think, if ane’s alive, 
t faith how mony beans make five 

Than John deil ane kens better), 
** Your honour’s weel-being I wish 
(We mauna throw awa the dish, 

e may your usefu’ life be spar’ 

We subjects a’ had better far'd 

If ye had been the king. 
“ For never did mortal fill a throne 
Since that wise monarch Solomon 

That could wi’ you compare 
For wisdom, sense, and honesty ; 

Your honour, muckle may ye hae— 

That muckle aye grow mair.” 

In the laird’s neeve John ramm’'d his mill, 
The laird ca’d in another gill ; 
“ Things now are logking up,” 


* A Scottish proverb, 


Thinks John ; “I see he’s taren the bait ; 
The fault’s my ain if now I let 
The precious moment slip.” 
Close to the laird John draws his chair, 
Who, unsuspicious, unaware 
What a’ this kindness meant ; 
“* Go, sir,” quo’ John, “ I'm sure ye'll never 
Refuse a tenant this sma’ favour.” 
“ What is it, John, ye wapt ?” 


Quo John, as he the glass was fillin’, 
** Your dons, wer’t but a single million, 
I'd be right happy o’er them :” 
“A million, John! ye’re aye sae funny ; 
A million canna be that mony— 
What will ye gi’e me for them ?” 
(And sir (hum ha), I 
the bell for pen an’ ink), 
they'll run about ten 
“ For twal pecks’ price, John, ye shall get them, 
They’re counted gude by a’ e’er ate them” 
(John hirsel’d on his specks). 
“ Your honour’s will, a bargain be’t ; 
We'll put it upon black an’ white, 
In case it be forgot ; 
It's lang ere I the taties need, 
An’ time gars things wear out o’ head»— 
The laird sign’d what John wrote. 


Four months elaps’d, seed-time drew on, 
To lift his n east gaes John; 
The laird looked o’er the yett. 
“ Good morrow, sir!” ‘* Weel, John, what now?” 
“ Ha, sir, your honour fill’d me fou 
Amaist, last time we met. 


«* Frithat I mind, when right weel on, 
A million o’ your dons,” quo’ John 
(His auld grey head he scrunted) ; 
“ Ay, that’s as true, ye’re very right ; 
Bring yont your Tam to-morrow night, 
An’ we shall hae them counted. 


“ Deed, sir (hum ha), ’twill tak some time 
To count a million—I'se gae hame 
An’ bring Tam east to-morrow, 
An’t answers you, ‘tween three an’ four; 
Your lad an’ him can count them o’er— 
Frae Janet I shall borrow 


“ A shilling, aiblins aughteen-pence, 
To mak you some kind o’ a pt aren 
For treating me sae weel 
At be the inn— 
Ingratitude’s a bigger 
Than traffic wi’ the deil.» i 
Wi what John said the laird was pleas’d 
weel, his vera han’ he squeez'd, 
And clapped him on the shouther ! 
“ At your ain time, John; I'll be glad 
To see you here the morn,” and said 
He lik’d him as a brother. 


Next day John and his ploughman Tam, 
‘Whase face was like a fesse ham 
Which baith round, brown, and fat is, 
Gaed yont; John’s han’ the laird he shook it ; 
To count, his man and Tam were yoket, 
Ten hunder’ thousand taties. - 
Wi nieves like they to the guddle 
The laird A to fuddle: 
John’s Janet’s aughteen-pence : 
Hegh ! but this warld’s ill divided, ; 
No’ ae drap where it’s far maist needed ; 
** Mind self,” is right gude sense. 
They counted a’ that afternoon, 
Five hours’ close wark ; when they were done 
Says Tam “ we'll hae them met ;” 
measur’d just — score o’ pecks ; 
“ job, I doubt, the laird will vex, 
But forty thousand yet !*” 
As ry | brake butter brake—the laird 
And John came stepping thro’ the yard— 
* Weel, lads, how come ye on? 
Is this the million lying here ? 
And are counted fair? 
rang’d neither side ?” quo’ John. 
“ The million, faith, it’s nae sic thing, 
There's forty thousand aff the bing, 
Whilk measures just ten Tne 
The laird would neither bin’ nor haud, 
Stamped an’ rag’d like ane stark mad— 
John calmly prim'd his nose. , 
“ Ye needna be in sic a huff, 
Your rage I dinna care a snuff, 
(Coughs) That I dinna care’t ; 
I want nae mair than what's my righ’t ;” 
“« Gae,” says the laird ‘‘ gae frae my sight. 
Quo’ John, “ I'm no soon fear’t.” 
A plea commene'd ; John gain’d the day ; 
Poor soul, the laird was fore’d to pay " 
A hundred pounds and ten 
Ere John would yield the grip he had ; 


rae nae | the laird he bade 


better care again. 


* Four pecks of potatoes, of an ordinary size, make a thousand. 
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quarries. 
; = impeaching the motives of by far the greater 
rt, if not the whole, of his regular congregation, 
‘ 
| | 
patient to health. 
One night, after he had been in bed for some hours, 
up and take a walk. Wan- 
- dering into the Strand, he was there accosted by an 
; unfortunate woman, with whom he entered into con- 
versation; and finding her, as he thought, weary of 
i her evil course of life, and inclined to repent, he took 
her to his house, and prevailed upon Mrs Hill to re- 
ceive her as a domestic. 
| 
| 
tude, died under his roof. He preached his fune 
. sermon, wherein he related the above particulars.— 
The Georgian Era. 
| 
| 
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